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PREFACE. 



" What do you do when you go down to the 
East End ? " is a question which the resident 
in a Settlement is continually being asked by 
hb friends " up West," or in the country. The 
object of this volume is to give some account 
of the work which has already been accom- 
plished, and which it is hoped to accomplish, 
towards the solution of the ever-present Social 
Problem by means of Settlements,'' at which 
the young men — and young women— of the 
great Universities and Schools are enabled to 
live in the heart of the East End, and to 
endeavour in various ways to brighten the 
lives of their less fortunate fellow-creatures. 
Papers are written by the Heads of Oxford 
House (the Church Settlement), Toynbee Hall, 
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and Mansfield House (the Nonconformist Set- 
tlement) ; the methods and aims of the two 
Bethnal Green Settlements for Ladies are dis- 
cussed by duly qualified residents ; the Collie 
and School Missions are exemplified by papers 
from the Magdalen College Mission, ana the 
new Repton Club for Rough Boys ; and various 
other East End topics are treated by members 
of the different Settlements. 

I have to express my best thanks to Sir 
John Gorst for allowing me to make use of his 
Glasgow Rectorial Address, which is printed as 
an introduction to this volume ; and also to 
signify my gratitude to the various contributors 
thereto, and particularly to those of them who 
have been kind enough to help me with sugges- 
tions and criticism. 

It has been, of course, impossible to include 
in a book of this size all the subjects and all 
the writers whom I should have liked to in- 
clude. Enough will probably be found in the 
following pages to show the reader that there 
is great diversity of opinion and practice among 
fhose even who are working on fairly similar 
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lines towards the solution of social problems in 
the East End I need hardly say that no one 
writer is to be held as being necessarily in 
agreement with all that his fellow contributors 
may think or say. 

If the perusal of this little book should lead 
to further interest being taken in, and further 
support being given to, our University Settle- 
ments, it will not have been put together in 
vain. 

J. M. K. 
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"SETTLEMENTS" 



IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA.* 

In the course of this book it is proposed to call 
attention to the obligations which the classes who 
possess culture and leisure have towards those who 
are less richly endowed ; to the necessity of applying 
knowledge and research to solve the sodal problems 
of the day ; and to the practical efforts made in this 
direction by University Settlements in the poorest 
quarters of our great cities. 

The congregation of the wage-earning classes in 
districts of their own is a product of modem civiliza- 
tion. In olden times, whatever the distinction of 
classes, rich and poor lived side by side. The master 
constantly beheld the homes of his men, and was a 
witness of the events of their social life. In affliction 
the men could appeal to the sympathy and help 
which human beings will usually accord to present 
visible distress. The railways have altered all this. 
Both parties have left the spot on which their liveli- 
hood depends: the rich, for luxurious homes far 
removed from the sight of misery and from contact 

* Tlie siibtUiiM of aa addrcM to tb« UaiTtnitjr of Gbagov, 
ddtvcrod on November i, 1894. 
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with the poor ; the poor, for districts inhabited almost 
exclusively by those whose means are scanty, and in 
which very few persons of culture or leisure are to be 
found. This freshly opened gulf between rich and 
poor has produced evil results on the character of 
both classes, and is a disorder of the body politic for 
which a remedy is urgently needed. The case would 
be bad enough if all the people who live in such a 
neighbourhood were able to earn their living, but the 
poor quarters of the great cities become the home of 
the unemployed of all the surrounding country. The 
same railways which have carried off the ridi, bring 
in the destitute to take their chance of sharing the 
casual jobs and the spasmodic charities of a great 
city. Society would be glad, for the sake of its own 
peace of mind, to believe that the workers who 
cannot earn a living are composed, as is sometimes 
allied, entirely of criminals and loafers. But this 
is not the case. The criminals and loafers— of whom 
many have been made such by the social circumstances 
in which they have been placed — form a small per- 
centage only of the class of miserably poor in great 
cities. The great majority, who are. both able and 
willing to work, are composed of two classes — (i) 
those, like dock labourers, whose work is irregular 
and intermittent, and who are unable on an average 
throughout the year to earn a living wage ; and (2) 
the workers of the sweated industries, who cannot by 
unremitting toil obtain' money enough to defray the 
cost of food, clothes, and lodging. Even the families 
of workers earning fair and regular wages live in a 
state of precarious prosperity.. Sickness^ accident, 
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or death may in a moment deprive them of their 
support, and reduce them into the ranks of the poor. 

Whether the proportion of those who cannot gain 
a hVing is in this or any other country on the increase 
seems a question which society has not at present the 
means of answering. But modem civilization has 
certainly had the effect of concentrating the destitute 
classes, and of making their existence thereby more 
conspicuous and more dangerous. In London and 
many of our British cities, in the older cities of 
America and Australia, in many of the European 
capitals, they already form a substantial part of the 
population, and possess even now, though they are 
still ignorant of their full power, great political im- 
portance. 

The study of this alarming phenomenon of modem 
society is one to which the highest intellect, the most 
earnest research, and the most unwearied industry may 
not unworthily be consecrated. Even if the evil goes 
no further, the fact that a large portion of mankind, 
neither idle nor vicious, spend their lives in an 
unsuccessful struggle to provide themselves and their 
families with the barest necessaries is a reproach to 
our Christianity and civilization. While such a state 
of things is unremedied, it is only by going away, 
shutting their eyes and ears to facts, and wrapping 
themselves up in class egotism, that the leisured can 
enjoy the culture and refinement to which they have 
attained. But the evil may be on the increase. 
Almost every winter in London there is a panic lest 
the condition of the poor should become intolerable. 
The richer classes awake for a moment from their 
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apathy, and salve their consciences by a subscription 
of money, which, if it occasionally relieves acute 
distress, makes things in the end far worse than at 
the first The annual alarm may some day prove a 
reality, and the destitute classes may swell to such 
proportion as to render the continuance of our 
existent social system impossible. If the wisdom 
of the more highly educated cannot find a remedy, 
the desperate sufferers may be driven to try one of 
their own. They could do this without any lawless 
outbreak, leading to their suppression by armed force, 
by their lawful power at the polls. Their remedy 
might be an entirely wrong one, and might in the 
end aggravate the disease, but it is not impossible 
that many of the best results of our social progress 
might perish in the experiment The instinct of self- 
preservation should, therefore, make society grateful 
to anybody who will spend his life in gaining the 
confidence of the masses and guiding their ideas into 
channels in which the common good of all is the 
prevailing influence. 

The motives which prompt a man or woman of 
refinement and culture to settle in a neighbourhood 
in which both are conspicuously absent are various, 
and are possibly not very exactly analyzed by some 
of the settlers themselves. There is, in the first place, 
the desire for activity natural to every young and 
healthy intellect Some, at least, of the men and 
women trained at our universities do not find in the 
professions or in the business of money-making an 
adequate outlet for their mental faculties. The con- 
sciousness of possessing a talent stirs them to make 
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use of it They do not wish to lay it up in a napkin, 
but to trade with it They find in work amongst 
the poor an outlet for superfluous energy, and a 
satisfaction of intellectual craving. Then, there is\ 
the missionary spirit, which prompts the possessor of i 
any kind of knowledge to spread it amongst his j 
fellow-men. It was this which gave rise to the 
University Extension movement ; and the University 
Settlement, in which the former movement finds a 
congenial centre, is its natural and logical outcon^ 
It is true that the settlements were founded for sodal,\ 
not for educational objects, but they have proved toj 
be most effective instruments for the latter as well 
as the former. There is, again, that irresistible pro- 
pensity which some persons have to renounce the 
accidental advantages of birth and fortune, and to 
go down into the common arena to join in the 
struggle for existence with their fellow-men. The 
head of one of the most illustrious families of the 
nobility of Scotland spent the best years of his life 
as a seaman before the mast Even persons who 
show no outward sign in their lives, shut up in their 
hearts a sense of mortification at their uselessness. 
They long to have something to do ; they envy the 
lot of the active, useful members of society. Miss 
Addams, of Chicago, who recognizes this desire to 
share the race life " as one of the principal causes 
which induce women in particular to settle amongst 
the poor, and take part in their troubles, thinks it 
has its origin in the struggle for existence of primeval 
man, and is an instinct inherited from our far-off 
ancestors. But whatever the origin may be, and 
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whether the sentiment be praiseworthy or not, there 
is ao doubt of the existence of such a propensity, 
and that the life in a University Settlement gives it 
a Intimate and useful direction. 

There is also among the young a general desire 
for equality, which finds its satisfaction in fraternizing 
with the poor. Children are bom with no sense of 
the distinctions of rank and fortune. They will 
fondle a negro or a Hottentot as readily as one of 
their own colour ; they will share their toys with 
poor neighbours who have none. The lesson of 
class differences has to be taught artificially and 
sometimes painfully. Some never learn it, but 
remain sturdy levellers throughout life. Some con- 
form to the rules of society in their outward conduct, 
when cherishing in their inmost souls a feeling of 
revolt against the injustice and dissimulation which 
they have to practise. Mere political equality does 
not satisfy this craving. It may coexist with the 
grossest social injustice. In the United States 
n^roes have equal political rights with the white 
population, but live in social ostracism. Nor is it 
much good that the Christian religion inculcates the 
social equality of all men as a doctrine, for Christian 
society will not admit it, even as a theory in social 
life. What people in society ever dream of seeking 
out as guests the poor, the maimed, the lame, and 
the blind, or conceive that it is their duty to use 
their social position for any other purpose than the 
promotion of their own amusement or their own 
social advancement ? Even in pubh'c official enter- 
tainments, paid for practically by public money, there 
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is a conspicuous absence of the members of those 
classes whose votes place the giver of the entertain- 
ment in power, and whose money contributes the 
greater portion of its cost 

I do not pretend to give a complete catalogue of 
the motives by which University Settlements are 
recruited, but there is one more that I must refer to, 
more important than any that I have yet mentioned^ 
It is the revival, as a real force for the guidance o^ 
human life, of the doctrines taught by Jesus Christ ^ 
and practised by the Christians of the first century. 
It is the recc^ition of the image of God in the most 
fallen and debased of the human race, and the con- 
viction that the only life worth living is one in which 
the talents and capacities of the individual are spent 
in the service of mankind. To young men and 
women animated by such a belief the conditions of 
modem society are intolerable. The charity which 
consists in subscriptions, bazaars, and public meetings 
cannot satisfy their desires. They long to come into 
pc rsonal contact with human suffering, to bind up 
the wounds with their own hands, to pour in oil and 
wine from their own stores, to give up their own 
beast and go on foot themselves, and to welcome 
the afflicted to their own society and their own abode. 
Gifts of money cannot cure the misery of the poor, 
it is fortunate if they do not aggravate them ; duty 
to your neighbour cannot be done by deputy; the 
life of devotion to the good of the human race at 
large, which is the religion of Jesus Christ, demands 
personal service I should be sorry to suggest that 
there is no other outlet for such a sentiment than 
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residence in a University Settlement, or even life 
amongst the poor. The noble deeds recorded in 
history prove that the Spirit of Christ can manifest 
itself in many ways. But the University Settlement 
affords a very obvious and natural outlet for such 
feelings, and a large proportion of the residents in 
alt the settlements are animated, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, by Christian love of the human race. 

Having now dealt with the subjective motives 
which induce the formation of settlements, let us 
consider next their aims and practical proceedings. 

All settlements, both in England and America, 
seem to be b^^n upon one uniform principle. The 
first object, to which every other is subsidiary, is to 
make friends with the neighbourhood — ^to become 
I part of its common life ; to associate with the people 
on equal terms, without either patronage on the one 
side or subserviency on the other ; to share in the joys 
and sorrows, the occupations and amusements of the 
people ; to bring them to regard the members of the 
settlement as their friends. The name of the New 
York settlement is " The Neighbourhood Guild," and 
well expresses the principle on which it is founded 
This object, if attained, fills up, or at least bridges 
over, the gulf between the dasses which modern 
civilization has created, and restores the solidarity of 
the race. 

This uniform principle, worked in different places 
amidst different circumstances, produces its effects in 
each case along the lines of least resistance. In most 
places the neighbours who offer least resistance to the 
advances of well-meaning friends are children, and 
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the relation which more easily establishes itself 
between those who have knowledge and those who 
want it is that of teacher and pupil. This is the 
reason why the young form so large a proportion of 
the frequenters of settiements, and why so much of 
the practical work carried on is educational As 
education is the easiest and earliest development 
of the settiement principle, some people have sup- 
posed that the settiements were mere agencies of 
the University Extension movement ; but although 
those who are active in extending education amongst 
the people by University teaching find a congenial 
home and an excellent basis of operation in the 
settiement, it is a mistake to suppose that education 
is the main purpose for which settiements are founded, 
or the object chiefly pursued by the majority of their 
residents. The friendship, first formed with the 
children goes on naturally to the mothers. It ex- 
tends from them to~ the fathers and older members 
of the family, until the whole circle is drawn into the 
bond. The friendship begun in the class-room extends 
itself to the amusements, to the family life, to means 
for improving the material prosperity of the neigh- 
bours, to sociability and friendly discussion, and to 
the duties and obligations of civic life, until sympathy 
and brotherly kindness have invaded and conquered 
the entire life. 

In carrying out the uniform principle of beginning 
by the promotion of neighbourly kindness special 
difficulties in each place may be encountered. In 
the American cities, for example, the moment you 
get beyond the children progress is impeded by the 
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same obstacle as that which stopped the building of 
the Tower of Babel. There is a confusion of tongues. 
The proportion of English-speaking poor is small, 
and the languages spoken by the majority include 
nearly every one spoken in Europe, as well as Chinese. 
This not only makes it difficult for residents in the 
settlements to communicate freely with the people — 
that might be overcome with comparative ease — but 
it makes it impossible for the people to communicate 
with each other. If you call a meeting of the general 
body of citizens, there is no common language in 
which it can be addressed. There is a similar 
difficulty on a much smaller scale from the foreign 
Jews in Whitechapel, but the insignificant ratio they 
bear to the rest of the population, and the compara- 
tively small area within which they are to be found, 
renders the obstacle of no practical importance in 
British settlements. 

So far as the experiment of University Settlement 
has as yet proceeded, there have been two remarkable 
and to some extent unexpected results produced 
upon the residents themselves. In the first place, 
it is the universal testimony of all settlements in 
Great Britain and America, that, so far from the 
case being one in which the wise bestow knowledge 

^upon the simple without return, ^]}^ them - 
selves have in all cases learnt more than they have 

.taught Their own views of life have been enlarged, 
their own errors and prejudices have been corrected, 
and fresh qualities of the human character for love 
and admiration have been revealed to them. The 
class heresies, which the separation of the rich from 
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the neighbourhood of the poor has engendered, have 
been to some extent removed. They are conscious 
that their own spiritual and intellectual faculties have 
been strengthened and their own lives enriched by 
the broadening of their social sympathies. 

The second result is the discovery that the time 
spent in settlement work, so far from being dull or 
irksome, is the happiest period of their lives. The 
interest is unflaggipg, the torment of enKui is unknown, 
and although sad sights are seen and sad stories 
heard, there are examples in the lives of the poor of 
generosity, of kindness, of self-sacrifice, and of devotion 
to duty which might even reconcile a cynic to the 
continued existence of the human race. 

But the importance of University men and women 
making friends of the poor has an objective as well 
as a subjective side ; and I must pass from a con- 
sideration of the subjective motives for, and the 
subjective results of, settlement amongst the poor, to 
the purposes which such proceedings serve, both as 
regards the poor themselves and the nation at large. 

The social problems of the day are many of them 
of extreme difficulty and urgency, and cannot be 
solved by the shouting of demagogues, nor put aside 
to suit the convenience of partisans. The people 
who are more directly interested in their speedy and 
correct solution are the wage-earners themselves, 
especially that large body of wage-earners whose 
receipts are below or but little above the starvation 
point These are the unskilled, unorganized labourers, 
who form about five-sixths of the whole body of 
workers of the United Kingdom. The prevalent 
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political sentiment of such people is apathy. They 
live from hand to mouth; they have no hope of 
bettering their condition ; they accept such pleasures, 
sometimes of a very degrading sort, as their present 
state supplies ; and they receive promises of ameliora- 
tion, which philanthropists or politicians make them, 
often from interested motives, with scornful incre- 
dulity. They have a dull sense of being treated 
by society with injustice, and a dull rancour against 
the rich and leisured classes for not inventing some 
plan by which their condition might be improved. 
But they have no plan themselves ; they have no 
leaders whom they trust ; they have no revolutionary 
projects to carry out, either by violence or by the 
tlegitimate use of their votes. It is a mistake to 
(regard Whitechapel, or the 19th Ward of Chicago, 
as seething with discontent, and ripe for insurrection 
and anarchy. The people are capable, as all miser- 
able people are, of being goaded into some sudden 
and senseless outbreak', but their general state is that 
of indifference to their economic condition. They 
will furnish no force for the furtherance of social or 
political changes unless they are first aroused. 

The political philosopher, on the other hand, may 
attack the social problems of the day in a scientific 
spirit; he may acquire all the knowledge upon the 
subject which books, reports, and statistics can im- 
part : but if he remains in his class isolation, if he 
never comes into personal contact with the people 
about whom he theorizes, nor estimates by personal 
experience the forces with which he iis dealing, he 
is no better than a chemist without a laboratory, or 
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an astronomer without a telescope. If, by some lucky 
accident, he were to hit upon the true solution of 
some social problem, it would be a barren result; 
because he would have no force at his disposal to 
carry the discovery into practical effect 

It is the object of University Settlements to bring 
together these two impotent factors, and to make 
out of them an efficient instrument for national pro- 
gress. There is the latent interest and the latent 
power in the masses ; there is the latent knowledge 
and the latent ability in the men and women of 
culture. Make friends and associates of the two 
parties, and the problems which are insoluble to each 
alone become determinable by the two combined 
The social questions of the day can be calmly and 
scientifically examined ; the facts of the case can be 
accurately ascertained ; the measures to be taken 
arrived at in accordance with common sense and 
the general interests of society ; and the keen interest 
which an instructed and enlightened people would 
have in their own amelioration would supply the 
irresistible force necessary to carry such measures 
into speedy execution. 

The objective advantage of University Settlements 
may be estimated from another point of view. The 
mass of the workers in the United Kingdom have 
no organization and no leaders. It is only a small 
section, not more than one-sixth of the whole, that 
belongs to trade-unions, and combines more or 
less perfectly to look after its own interests. The 
trade-unionists, indeed, as a class, have more sym- 
pathy with the unskilled workers than the rich and 
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cultivated sections of society, for the simple reason 
that they still live nearer to the poor. They have not 
banished them from their society ; there is no great 
gulf yet fixed between them. But except for their 
keener s)rmpathy, trade-unionists have no special 
qualification for deciding on the questions which 
affect the welfare of the poorer unskilled workers. 
Even as regards their own trades, the objects they 
pursue are often economically unsound, and tend 
to the detriment rather than to the advantage of 
their members. Good will towards the poor they 
undoubtedly possess, but knowledge and wisdom are 
often lacking. 

But there are far worse guides than trade- 
unionists into whose hands the poor may falL 
People who are ignorant and wretched .are the 
natural prey of designing persons, who may for their 
own selfish ends stir them up by promises of social 
salvation to revolutionary outbreaks. ''Superior" 
people, in discussing labour questions, are never tired 
of denouncing the perversity of trade-unionists and 
the wickedness of agitators. But before blaming the 
poor for following such leaders as they have got, it 
•is surely only reasonable that they should have the 
opportunity of obtaining sounder advice. If the 
people had wise counsellors whom they trusted 
the trade-unionists would, gladly accept their co- 
operation, and take their views into consideration, 
and the selfish agitators would probably disappear. 
Such a position University men and women settled 
amongst the poor have every prospect of attaining. 
I They are not generally wealthy ; they do not incur 
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the suspicion of looking upon questions from the 
capitalist side ; they have no object of their own to 
serve ; they have better chances than their poorer 
neighbours of arriving at a right judgment ; and 
their advice, when the confidence of the people is* 
gained, is likely to be sought and followed 

University Settlements have not been established 
long enough, and have not yet been widely enough 
spread, to give any idea of the results which they are 
capable of producing upon the general condition of 
modem society. They have scarcely passed beyond 
the experimental stage. But, so far as results have 
been obtained, the promoters of the movement have 
every reason to be satisfied and every encouragement 
to persevere. A great stimulus to education has been, 
for the reasons above stated, the earliest and most 
conspicuous efiect of most settlements. It is remark- 
able that the desire, even of the poorer workers, for 
knowledge seems to be directed towards abstract 
science and general culture, rather than towards those 
studies which could be turned to practical use in 
manufacturing industry. This is scarcely what would 
have been expected amongst people who are struggling 
for their daily bread. The programme of lectures at 
Toynbee Hail during the present year has embraced 
history, economics, English, French, German, Italian," 
Latin and Greek literature, and natural science. Even 
in Chicago, where the whole city is given to the 
worship of the dollar, we are told in this year's report 
that emphasis is laid upon the humanities, and no 
attempt is made to supply means for earning a liveli- 
hood ; the most popular and continuous courses have 

C 
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been in literature, languages, music, art, history, 
mathematics, and drawing." Still more remarkable 
is the direction taken by the voluntary clubs and 
associations for self-improvement which spring out 
' of the more formal classes. At Toynbee Hall there 
are at the present time antiquarian, economic, Shake- 
speare, Elizabethan literature, philosophical, natural 
history, chemical, and electrical societies. There are 
reading associations for stud)ring Cromwell's letters, 
Adam Smith, Shakespeare's plays. Browning, and 
other English poets. In the yearly prospectus there 
is a significant notice that the Greek literature class 
is full, and that a supplementary class will have to 
be formed. At Hull House, Chicago, the students 
have formed an association, divided into the literary, 
the dramatic, the musical, and the debating sections. 
It meets once a month, and each section in turn is 
responsible for an eveningfs entertainment The 
programme is succeeded by a dance in the gymna- 
sium. These facts prove that settlements are not 
forcing uncongenial studies upon a reluctant people ; 
their difficulty is to keep up with the demand ; and 
these so-called lower classes " show a zeal for self- 
improvement, and have acquired an amount of know- 
ledge which might put some of the so-called " h^her 
classes " to shame. 

Next to education, the most conspicuous of the 
results attained by settlements is the improvement 
and establishment of clubs for men and women, for 
boys and girls. Clubs have a beneficent influence 
upon the home life of the poor. It is not only that 
they take the place of public-houses or saloons as 
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the place of entertainment of the head of the house- 
hold, to the great advantage of the family pur^ and 
of the family tranquillity : that, though an important, 
is only a nq;ative advantage. But the club pursuits^ 
of each member of the family — father or son, daughter 
or mother — bring new interests into the daily life of 
the home. Working-men's clubs are not so exclusive 
as those of the West End of London. The families 
of their members find ready admission to the enter- 
tainments — musical, dramatic, or literary — which the 
clubs from time to time provide. The area of friend- 
ships is extended by these social gatherings, and the 
short period of leisure which the stress of daily toil 
allows is pleasantly and usefully employed. It i»^ 
declared by those who have watched the effect of 
dubs, that the age of marriage in any neighbourhood 
is raised by their establishment If the time has 
been too short to test this by statistics, it is easy to 
see that there are many influences of club life which 
would tend in that direction. For boys* clubs it is 
especially claimed that they have a wonderful civili- 
zing effect upon the raw material out of which, if left 
to itself, the roughest and most intractable elements 
of the future generation would be developed. They 
create, it is said, a sort of esprit dg corps, like that of 
the British public schools, under the humanizing 
influence of which the most unpromising lad will 
acquire self-control, self-respect, and good manners, 
and will abstain from unworthy conduct, because he 
is afraid of incurring the bad opinion of those whom 
he is proud to look upon as his comrades. 

The residents in settlements promote good clubs 
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in two ways— (i) by themselves becoming members 
of already existing institutions, (2) by founding new 
ones. 

The first method, though more difficult in the 
commencement, is more efiective in the long run. 
It requires, no doubt, great tact and judgment to 
leaven the sentiment of a club without the appear- 
ance of either presumption or patronage ; but every 
society contains its progressive and improving section, 
and, if the majority of an independent self-supporting 
club can be brought to a right way of thinking, the 
efiect is likely to be permanent The weak point 
of clubs established by residents themselves is, that 
they have a tendency always to remain in a state 
of dependence, and to collapse when the support on 
which they were built up is withdrawn. 

But besides the clubs influenced or established, 
there are cliibs which spring up spontaneously in the 
settlement neighbourhood For these the settlement 
is entitled to take credit, for it is a social and in- 
tellectual centre, possessing the character of per- 
manency, about which various enterprises and various 
organizations for the good of the neighbourhood 
may group themselves. For example, close by Hull 
House, Chicago, there has grown up a residential 
club for young working women, in which fifty girls, 
earning their living, board and lodge themselves with 
a comfort and refinement which leaves nothing to be 
desired. This club gets advice from Hull House, 
but nothing more. It was originally founded by 
seven trade-union girls ; it has been self-supf^rting 
from the first ; there is no matron or outside control ; 
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the officers are elected by the members and serve 
gratuitously ; and the cost to each member is three 
dollars a week. 

The settlements aim at becoming the trusted 
advisers of the poor ; there is one sort of advice that 
the poor are most anxious to obtain, and that is legal 
advice. A poor man who thinks he has a claim, or 
who conceives himself to have suffered an injustice, is 
in a condition of perfect helplessness. His comrades 
are as ignorant of law as himself. He has no hope 
of obtaining redress, unless he can get some powerful 
friends to intervene in his behalf. At the University 
Settlement in Glasgow an effort is made to supply 
this want A poor man's lawyer sits there weekly 
to give advice gratis ; and he has not only given 
advice, but, when convinced of the justice of the cases, 
he has either seen his clients through court himself 
or has handed them over to a poor's agent At 
Mansfield House, Poplar, a similar plan is instituted. 
Two legal members of the settlement sit weekly, to 
give gratuitous legal advice to all comers. It is 
said that few cases ever come into court : often the 
applicant is wholly mistaken, and his grievance exists 
only in his imagination ; friendly intervention settles 
many other cases; and, in the few cases in which 
legal proceedings should be taken, the n^e. of a 
good solicitor is given^I Jai American cities the poor, 
being foreigners, are much more ignorant of their legal 
rights and far more helpless in asserting them. The 
settlements there have thus a peculiarly favourable 
opportunity of acquiring in this manner the confi- 
dence of the poor. 
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The advice and co-operation of settlements in pro- 
moting the organization of labour and directing its 
objects and methods in accordance with sound 
economic principles have never been refused. Meet- 
ings of trade-unions, both regular and special, have 
been held in their halls. Workers who were un- 
oi^anized, and therefore helpless, have been assisted 
to form unions for their common protection. In 
America especially, where there are obstacles to joint 
action, such as diversity of language, many unions 
owe their existence to the help and advice given at 
their inception by the residents. Women, who need 
combination, even more than men, to prevent the 
reduction of their wages by competition below starva* 
tion point, and whose unions have never been accused 
of intimidation or violence, have found the necessary 
counsel and assistance in the settlement 

The co-operative movement, full of such immense 
possibilities in the future to the working classes, is 
an object in the settlements of careful and anxious 
study. In Great Britain co-operative distribution is 
now established Its operations are already great, 
its progress is rapid, its ultimate triumph is only a 
question of time The problem of the day is how 
the enormous power of the English and Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies, as the greatest 
purchasers in the United Kingdom, can be best used 
in promoting the welfare of the producers. Co- 
operative productive societies have in most cases 
languished hitherto, partly from inefficient manage- 
ment, but chiefly from the difficulty, amidst the keen 
commercial competition of the day, of finding a 
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market for their produce. If the productive societies 
worked for orders from the wholesale, the latter 
difficulty would be annihilated. Management, when 
the workers are by experience made conscious of its 
necessity, it is not difficult to provide. Practical 
steps in this direction have already been taken by 
the settlements, and in most cases with excellent 
results, and the further development of co-opera- 
tion will find admirable helpers amongst them. In 
American cities the poor are much less thrifty than 
in this country, and even co-operative distribution is 
still almost unknown. Both in New York and Chicago 
the settlements have formed co-operative societies, 
in the former for the distribution of dairy products, 
in the latter for the provision of fuel This is done 
for the purpose of teaching the people the advan- 
tage of co-operation, and in the expectation that 
the principle will be adopted by them and further 
developed 

In civic life there is an immense field for instruc- 
tion, for advice, and for action. In the United 
Kingdom the functions of government, both Imperial 
and local, are performed by professional officials, 
trained to the service, and naturally jealous of having 
their operations interfered with in an irregular manner 
by outsiders. But the scheme of the British Local 
Government requires the co-operation with the per- 
manent officials of a number of elected persons who 
represent the wishes and even the prejudices of the 
people. The difficulty in a district inhabited almost 
exclusively by the poor is to find persons fit to be 
elected to perform these duties. The poor themselves 
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have neither knowledge nor leisure for such service 
nor can they meet the expense, small as it may 
be. Elective offices thus fall in many places into 
the hands of persons who exploit them for their 
own pecuniary ends. This gives rise to that jobbery 
which is not unlcnown amongst local authorities in 
the United Kingdom, and to the shameful corruption 
called "boodling," which is the curse of local self- 
government in many of the great cities of America. 
The University Settlements supply the poorer neigh- 
bourhoods which cannot find candidates of their own 
with persons ready to serve on the local board v who 
bring to their task scrupulous hone^ and a sincere 
desire to do their duty by those wbr^m they represent 
Besides serving as members of the local autbori^ 
there is a great opening for usefulness in the or\pLDiamr 
tion of vigilant committees to see that~the laws whum 
already exist for the protection of the poor are carried 
into actual effect In all times and in all countries it 
is much easier to make laws than to enforce them. 
Many of those now on the statute book of the United 
Kingdom, which are pointed to with exultation by 
partisans as proofs of the benevolence of their party, 
are practically a dead letter. I have heard it stated 
as an admitted fact, at a meeting of all the University 
Settlements in East London, that if a weekly tenant 
complains of the insanitary condition of his house he 
receives immediate notice to quit, and if he owes any 
rent the brokers are at once put in. Under such cir- 
cumstances some of the settlements have established 
vigilance committees, composed chiefly of the workers 
themselves, who stir up the authorities in cases of 
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bad drains^ neglected cesspools, damp floors and walls, 
leaky roofs, and fever dens. 

In America, where the public service is not pro- 
fessional, there is much less jealousy of outside inter- 
ference, and much more readiness on the part of local 
authorities to accept the assistance of volunteers. It 
is on this account that, though the duration of settle- 
ments has been shorter than in Great Britain, their 
effects in public life have been more conspicuous. Hull 
House, Chicago, managed by women under the leader- 
ship of Miss Jane Addams, and carried on on the same 
principles as the British settlements, has operated 
for five years only. At an early stage the residents 
began an investigation into the condition of child 
labour, and their revelation of the extent to which 
children were sacrificed to the exigencies of cheap 
manufacture, backed up by their friends amongst 
the trade-unionists, compelled the State Govern- 
ment to intervene. At the instance of Miss Kelly, a 
resident of Hull House, a bill was introduced into 
the Illinois Legislature regulating the hours and 
conditions of labour of women and children. A 
committee of investigation, sent down by the State 
Government to inspect sweetshops and decide on the 
necessity for legislation, was piloted by her on its 
tour, and when the law was passed she was appointed 
Inspector of Factories in the State of Illinois. The 
same lady has been also appointed by the Depart- 
ment of Labour at Washington to conduct in Chicago 
a so-called ''slum investigation." A club of young 
factory women has been formed, which meets at 
Hull House, to propagate information respecting the 
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new law, and to form vigilance committees for the 
purpose of securing that the eight-hours day, to 
which the labour of women in the State of Illinois 
is now restricted, shall be observed. The settlement 
has also formed a 19th Ward Improvement Club, 
which meets monthly at Hull House. The presi- 
dent is the district representative in the Illinois 
State Legislature, and one of the ward aldermen 
is an active member. The dub id pledged to the 
improvement of the ward in all directions. It has 
standing committees in street-cleaning, etc, and 
has been largely instrumental in inducing the 
city council to erect for the inhabitants of the ward 
a free public bath-house, which is now in daily 
use. 

In the City of New York, where settlements are 
still more recent, the same kind of work is being 
pushed on. A "Clean City League" has been 
formed, which has published handbills in many 
languages, urging upon the people the civic duty 
of taking proper means for disposal of refuse, the 
mischief of casting papers and banana-peels about, 
the necessity of teaching habits of cleanliness in the 
streets to their children. There is a " Tenth Ward 
. Social Reform Club," with an ** anti-sweating section." 
This section has been addressing itself to the enforce- 
ment of that part of the law of New York State which 
prohibits the employment of garment-workers in any 
part of a dwelling-house. The members of the section 
obtained the co-operation of the officials of the Jewish 
Tailors' Union and of the Knee Pants Makers' Union, 
and they carried on the work in concert with the 
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factory inspectors. The process adopted was a visit, 
a warning, and a report to the inspector. Beyond 
this it has never been found necessary to proceed ; 
the law has been complied with. Conferences are 
also held of the public school teachers in the Tenth 
Ward, under the auspices of this Reform Club, in 
which such subjects as the home, school, and street 
life of children are discussed, and the best methods 
of inculcating good behaviour and civic duty. The 
residents also took an active part in the recent 
successful movement for delivering the city of New 
York from the Tammany ring, and the corruption, 
inefficiency, and extravagance by which its adminis- 
tration was marked, and they have impressed upon 
the citizens "that municipal government shall be 
entirely divorced from party politics and from selfish 
personal ambition and gain, and that the economical, 
honest, and business-like management of public 
affairs has nothing to do with questions of National 
or State policy." 

I have given at some length, but I hope without 
too great a tax on the patience of my readers, some 
details of what has already been effected here and in 
America by the principle of social intercourse between 
the Universities and the poor. I have done so because 
the propensity of British people is always to distrust 
theories, and to look — sometimes prematurely, some- 
times, perhaps, too exclusively — at results. The 
examples which I have given are only specimens of 
the good deeds of University Settlements ; some of the 
best have, I dare say, been omitted. But even judged 
by results, after so short a trial, and upon so imperfect 
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a catalc^e of their achievements, I think it will be 
admitted that University Settlements have been a 
great success in the past, and are full of hope for the 
future. 

In conclusion, I will state summarily the proposi- 
tions which I regard as established : — 

1. That great city areas inhabited nearly ex- 
clusively by wage-earners, from which those who 
possess wealth, leisure, or culture are withdrawn, 
are a new phenomenon produced by modem civili- 
zation, 

2. That in these cities of the poor a large and 
probably increasing proportion of the population, 
neither criminals nor loafers, is unable with the utmost 
industry to earn a living wage. 

3. That this state of things is discreditable to our 
Christianity and civilization, and is dangerous to the 
stability of our present social system. 

4. That public subscriptions of money to relieve 
the periodic a^^vations of a state of poverty and 
misery which is chronic, so far from mitigating, only 
a^^vate the evil. 

5* That the Universities, as representing the 
highest wisdom and knowledge of the nation, are 
under a moral obligation to attempt the difficult task 
of discovering a cure for this social disease. 

6. That the method adopted by the University 
Settlements, of basing the investigation of the evils 
and their remedies upon the cultivation of friendly 
social relations with the various classes of workers, is 
the true method by which the solution of the problem 
should be approached. 
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7* That the results of University Settlement, so far 
as they have gone, both here and in America, are in 
themselves good, and give every encouragement for 
the further development of the system upon the lines 
upon which these results have been obtained 
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Let us be quite dear at starting. This paper is on 
working-men's clubs of a certain sort There have 
been working men's clubs existing in East London 
for many years ; most of them are formed for political 
objects on the one side or the other, and in all of 
them, so far as I know, drink is sold I have nothing 
special to say of these in the present paper ; let 
those who know more of them attack them, if they 
wish to do so, and let those who manage them defend 
them. 

What I am about to describe is an effort to pro- 
mote the foundation of other clubs in the district which 
shall be equally democratic and, if possible, equally 
self-supporting, but which shall aim at an altogether 
higher ideal of club life. There are some who think 
that the best way to raise the club life of the district 
is for right-minded men to join as individuals existing 
clubs, and all honour to the men who have the patience 
for such work; but their work, so far from being 
hindered, will be materially helped by an object- 
lesson near at hand of what club life may be ; and 
such an object-lesson, if it can be effectively given, 
is a quicker agent in accomplishing what all have 
at heart, than the other slower method by itself. 

D 
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What, then, are the special characteristics of the 
new sort of working men's clubs, which have caugh^ 
on " so much in East London and elsewhere during 
the past ten years ? 

I. In the first place they have no intoxicants 
sold in them at all. We admit, that at first, this 
sounds narrow-minded, and likely to defeat the very 
object of a working men's club by keeping out the 
working men ; but experience often reverses the most 
plausible a priori theories, and undoubtedly the popu- 
larity of the clubs which have this rule, always 
supposing the club life in tliem is bright and attrac- 
tive, shows that large numbers of working men in 
a place like East London are only too thankful to 
be " out of the drink " altogether ; while from a club 
point of view, the comparative absence of quarrelling, 
the indefinable diflference of tone, and the popularity 
of the club with the " missus " are gains only to be 
seen to be realized. ^ Do you mind John giving us 
so much of his company at the Club ? " I ask my 
lady friends in Bethnal Green. "No, sir, / knows 
where he is" — ^an answer the significance of which is 
the greater the longer one has lived in the district 

II. Then the second characteristic is the stem 
refusal of any political test Politics and political 
clubs are all very well in their way, but the political 
test gives an essentially narrow basis for club life. 
If you want to have a good club, you must have 
plenty of life, and the more variegated the opinions 
and the freer the intermingling of men of all kinds, 
the fuller the life of the club. Take th^ debates 
alone ; how much more lively it is for the members 
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to have both sides represented, and to rub shoulders' 
in a keen and friendly way with men who differ 
from one another in opinion as widely as the poles. 
Naturally in a district where the population is largely 
of one political colour, the debates will be one-sided 
in any dubs, and I have seen the House of Lords 
swept away nightly like driftwood on the waves, and 
the Church disestablished once a week ; but I have 
also seen in the same clubsi on some occasions, ''con- 
tracting out" left by a majority in the Employers' 
Liability Bill, and the Church saved by the skin of 
its teeth. 

It is not merely, however, the debates which the 
abolition of political tests improves, it enlarges the 
whole scope of the club, which then becomes a com- 
bination of men as men to live a truer man's life. 
Freed from the incubus of running a political pro- 
gramme, it can turn its itfanti nn ^ o the ''"i*- 



p hysical condition of t he dis trict yjhich 't - is 
situated ; it can have its sanitary committee in con- 
nection with the Mansion House Council ; it can run 
its co-operative stores ; it can try the experiment of 
a bookshop; get together a good library; organize 
sub-societies for every sort of sport and recreation — 
football, cricket, cycling, rowing, running, chess, gym- 
nastics, whist ; and, last but not least, can develop a 
clay-pipe club, to settle, amid the fumes of tobacco, 
the deepest problems which beset the social reformer. 

In connection with the University Club, which is 
in my mind as I write, with its membership of eight 
hundred working men, there is also a sick fund, a loan 
tociety, a penny bank, a choral society, two bands 
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(string and brass), a Shakespeare club, and a flourish* 
ing dramatic society and, in connection with it, an 
institute for young men who will eventually join it 
at the age of twenty-one ; there is also a children's 
club, consisting entirely of the children of its members. 

There is, indeed, no reason why a club of thb 
description should not be a * University " in some- 
thing more than name. As the intellectual interest 
is gradually fostered under the influence of lectures, 
debates, a good reading-room, and branches of the 
Home Reading Union, there is a possibility for intel- 
lectual teaching to be given in the future* by the 
University Extension Society or other bodies, to an 
extent only limited by the intellectual interest of 
its members, while the physical life, which receives 
at the Universities so full a recognition and develop- 
ment, is being already developed in a way that bids 
fair to rival the energy of Oxford herself. Last year 
was not the first time that a Bethnal Green club four 
has defeated a four from Oxford, nor do the West 
by any means always come off" victorious in "five 
hundred up " at billiards. 

III. But, after all, a university aims at more than 
intellectual education and physical recreation, and I, 
for one, should always hold that a club fell far short 
of its possible ideal if it made no provision for the re- 
ligious life ; and no one, therefore, with any experience 
will wonder that a first ^ential is the abolition of 
any religious test I am not denying for a moment 
that many clergy are perfectly justified in having 
clubs with religious tests. Why should they not? 
A clergyman has, perhaps, limited accommodation ; 
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he has room, we will say, for one hundred men and 
no more : he has one hundred men communicants 
or one hundred in a Bible-class ; why should not 
they have some amusement, because they happen to 
be religious ? He is perfectly justified, if he thinks 
it best for his parish, in handing over his dub-rooms 
to be the play-rooms for his guild or Bible-class. My 
only point is, that the club ceases to be a missionary 
agency in the cause of light and truth in its action 
on its own members; it is a tent for the peaceful 
Jacob, not a shaft let down into the manhood of the 
jolly but non-religious Esau. They are two distinct 
methods of working : in the one case, you carefully 
tame your human animal, and then turn him into 
green pastures; in the other case, "you take the 
human animal as you find him, and touch him at 
any point he can be touched." And therefore it 
stands to reason that ''no religious test" is as 
essential to such a club as I am attempting to 
describe, as •* no political test," or a " no drink." To 
have a club looked on as a parson's trap," to button- 
hole for Bible-classes as you go round the billiard- 
rooms, to be thought ^ to have a card up your sleeve " 
in any dealings with the members, is to court failure. 
A man, when he has paid his entrance fee, and been 
duly elected, must be as free to come and go, and 
do what he likes in the club, so long as he conforms 
to the rules, as a bishop is free to come and go and 
do what he likes at the Athenaeum : no one thinks of 
button-holing a bishop in the Athenaeum to become 
a member of the Land League as a condition of 
membership, and a working man is rightly insulted 
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if be finds that there are conditions of his club other 
than are " in the bond.*" 

But all this is merely clearing the ground for the 
true influence, which is the perfectly natural and 
legitimate influence of man on man. It is an impos- 
sible thing that any one with strong Christian faitb 
can be knit up with a body of men year in and year 
out, through happiness, through trouble, in the midst 
of all the ups and downs of life, without imparting 
in some measure his faith Surface prejudice and 
surface shyness go down before the stress and trouble 
of life, but they also go down before the daily and 
hourly intercourse of men with one another in all the 
common work and common interest of club life; 
club Bible-classes may be formed, a Sunday service 
may be held in the club hall, and club services may 
be held quarterly, in one of the churches of the 
district, such as the gathering of the clans which 
meets, under a banner with Oxford on one side of 
it and Bethnal Green on the other, every quarter, in 
one of the churches of the district. 

But it is time now to descend more completely 
from the abstract to the concrete; this ideal is all 
very well, it may be said, but is it anywhere else 
but ^ laid up in heaven," like Plato's ideal republic ? 
if in working order, how does it pay its way ? what 
is the actual method of management? and is it 
possible to point to any results of the experiment? 

Let us take these questions in order. Every one 
knows how long an experiment has to be tested in 
a place like East Lx)ndon before it can be definitely 
said to have answered the expectations formed witb 
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r^[ard to it ; but still ten years cannot be considered 
a mere moment even down here» and it was ten years 
ago that the Oxford House Club was founded It 
b^an in a very small way, and it is still one of the 
jokes of the club, among the older members, to recall 
the mingled curiosity and apprehension with which 
they crept round the comer in which the disused 
schoolroom was situated, which was to be their first 
club premises, and came to see what the Oxford 
gents" were up to by their invitation. That club 
was founded on precisely the lines indicated above ; 
it has held together in spite of seeing younger clubs 
spring up round it with far grander premises ; it has 
kept its central core of old members who have been 
devoted to it from the start ; and it has never been 
more flourishing than at the present time, when, 250^ 
strong, it is entering the new club buildings this \ 
winter for which it has waited for ten long years, and ' 
which will enable it to expand its membership to 50a 
A few years later was founded the University 
Club, of which mention has been already made. It 
was started first in a little back street, with a member- 
ship of sixteen ; then, under the fostering care of Mr. 
P. R. Buchanan, who at that time joined the Oxford 
House Settlement, it made two more successive jumps, 
and in a few years found itself in spacious buildings 
in Victoria Park Square, with a membership of over 
a thousand. The establishment of the teetotum clubs 
in Ratcliffe, Whitechapel, Shoreditch, Hackney, Stam- 
ford Hill, and elsewhere, with memberships varying 
from a hundred to five hundred members, by a per- 
fectly natural process reduced the membership to 
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eight hundred, as men who had come for miles to 
the University at first, naturally did not continue 
to do so when they found a somewhat similar club 
by their own door. We may presume, then, that the 
membership has now found its natural level in eight 
hundred ; and, indeed, except from a financial point 
of view, a club of eight hundred men members, with 
all the institutions in connection with their wives 
and children which centre round it, is quite as large 
as you want, if you are to keep up a spirit of mutual 
friendship and a real esprit de corps. 

And here, without trenching upon the ground of 
my two colleagues, Mr. Legge and Mr. Fiennes, I 
must say a word on the importance of having men's 
dubs " fed from below." It is a great help to any 
men's club, to have a constant succession every year 
of some fifty or sixty young members, already trained 
in a bo)rs' club or young men's institute to understand 
club life, already accustomed to serve on committees, 
to suppress themselves for the good of the community, 
and yet giving that constant supply of young life 
which helps to keep a club from going to sleep. 
Such feeders we have in the " University Institute," 
which feeds the University Club; and the Webbe 
Institute, of nearly four hundred boys, which feeds the 
Oxford House Club : and such an additional feeder 
we hope to have in the future in the club which 
Mr. L^^e himself has managed so admirably, and 
which is now launched on its career, in the name 
of Repton School, as the Repton Club." 

So, again, with regard to the federation of which 
Mr. Fiennes will speak. I must not be understood 
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to write as if Oxford House was the only agency 
throughout London in starting such clubs as I have 
described : many of the sixty clubs now federated to 
the House have been avowedly started in direct imita- 
tion of our clubs, as was stated in very generous terms 
at the conference to which this book owes its start; 
but many cleigy, most college and school missions, 
and some independent workers were all making ex- 
periments in the same direction, and ^the Federation" 
is an attempt to give the strength of combination to 
the whole effort throughout London. 

But, secondly, granted that it is a real working 
experiment, how does a club like this pay its way? 
And we must admit at once that, up to now, such 
clubs have always required an initial outlay of capital 
in the buildings and in the plant There is, however, 
no inherent reason why this should always be the 
capital of a philanthropic outsider. Once let the 
working men of London realize that these clubs are 
the things to " go for " from the point of view of 
their own enjoyment, — once let them realize, as they 
are beginning to do, that you get more for your 
money in every way than you get in a public-house, 
and that what is good for them is also good for 
others, and we shall have these clubs started by the 
workers themselves with co-operative capital ; and it 
is possible that, if we fail to do it in London, the 
Northerners themselves will step in and show us 
the way, as they have done with the whole co-opera- 
tive movement At first, however, there is little 
matter of surprise that a new thing has needed at 
the start backing from the outside. 
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, Nor need we feel disheartened that the working 
{expenses are not yet wholly satisfactory. I have 

' before me the balance sheets for 1893^ hoth for the 
Oxford House Club and for the University Club. I 
find that the former, paying a weekly subscription 
of lyL, an entrance fee on new members of and 
with an average paying membership of 230, has paid 
its way completely with a balance of ;^io to spare, 
but up to now it has had the use of its premises rent 
free. Similarly, the University Club, with a member- 
ship of 800, and subscriptions id. a week, and entrance 
fee r^., gives an account of the ;^85i which they have 
received and expended. Subscriptions and nomina- 
tions amount to £17 3^ receipts from billiards and 
bagatelle £$26, receipts from entertainments £242 ; 
while the principal expenses are wages ;^288, rates 
and taxes ;^ii8, gas and water ;^262. There is a 
balance of i8s. 6id., but here, again, the £iSO allowed 
for rent has not been paid. 

It is only fair, however, to say that for three 
years, when the membership was over a thousand, 
before the competition of the clubs started as copies 
of it began, the club paid its rent as well as its other 
expenses ; and during that time was in the proud 
position of the . only large working men s club in 
London, which paid its way without the sale of 
intoxicating drink. Oneiof two things would make 
it pay its way. again : if the membership were to 
rise, matters would right themselves; but if it does 
not, the course is always open to raise the subscrip- 
tion from id. to i or 2d a week. . Whether this would 
affect the membership is an interesting question. 
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3. Thirdly, let us tackle the question of manage- 
ment, on . which so much depends. And here it is 
not altogether easy to steer between the Scylla of 
despotism and the Charybdis of anarchy. Many 
clubs split upon the rock of despotism : the members 
find that they have no free voice in their own affairs ; 
it is not tJieir club; it is somebody's else club run 
for them ; they cease to take any interest in it, and 
often leave it altogether. On the other hand, there 
have been not a few instances of gallant ships, left to 
steer themselves too soon, which have been swept into 
the whirlpool of anarchy, and have never been seen 
again. 

The first essential for a good club, is a nucleus 
of enlightened working men, who are keen to raise, ' 
if only a little, the standard of life in their district 
It is by getting a few of these together, and, if 
necessary, impregnating them with something of 
this spirit, that an outsider of rather better educa- 
tion than themselves may be of great assistance. 
It may either be a layman who will come to reside 
in the working-class quarter, or, failing a good lay- 
man, the clergyman of the parish. After a few good 
men have been got together, and some sort of premises 
secured in which to make a start, it may be necessary, 
for the first year, that these few should be a kind 
of preliminary and tentative committee ; but as soon 
as the members once enter into the spirit of the 
thing, then the club must become frankly demo- 
cratic. The principles of the club, such as were 
described at the beginning of this paper, can be 
safeguarded by being vested, as at the University 
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Club, in a council with the power of veto ; this council 
should hold also all the property in its name, except 
what may be hereafter bought with the money of 
the members, and this can be entered on a separate 
inventory. Short of the violation of these principles, 
of {a) no intoxicating drink, {b) no political test, 
{c) no religious test, and, in the case of our own clubs, 
{d) that they are branches of the Oxford House, 
the members must be left entirely free to manage 
their own affairs. At a general meeting, held quarterly 
or half-yearly, the club will choose its committee of 
twelve or eighteen, according to its size, for the year, 
changing sometimes half the members of it every 
half-year, the old members being always eligible for 
re-election. 

This committee, once elected, will have absolute 
power to enforce the rules and regulations of the 
club which will have been passed in full general 
meeting, to keep order, admit members, and gene- 
rally manage the club. One of its members will be 
" chairman for the week," and, though there is always 
an appeal from the committee to a special general 
meeting on the requisition of a certain specified 
number of members, it is a sign of a good club to 
respect the decisions of its committee, which it has 
itself elected, at any rate until the end of its term 
of office, when it can be — and often is — "hauled 
over the coals " to any extent by discontented 
members. 

I have been present at some very stormy general 
meetings, but, so far from regarding them with any 
apprehension, I look on them as a sign of life. 
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Anything is better than stagnation in a club, and a 
little fire in a general meeting is a sign that members 
care for what is going on, and a keen competition for 
places on the committee is another sure sign of life. 

Knotty points arbe from time to time. I 
remember that, some five years a^o, when I was in 
the chair, at a lai^e committee meeting of the Uni- 
versity Club, some eight members, during the dock 
strike, appeared, hot and angry, demanding that 
eight others should be turned out of the club because 
they had ** gone in as blackly " that morning. The 
rule cited, under which the demand was made, stated 
that members who "injured fellow-members of the 
club'' were subject to expulsion. The difficulty of 
the question consisted in this^that the rule con- 
templated personal injury in the club itself The 
club was distinctly formed on a purely social basis,^ 
apart from politics and from labour disputes, and yet 
it was hard to say that the eight members had not, 
in a certain sense "injured" the interests of the 
others. The difficulty, however, was solved by the 
members of the committee, nearly all of whom were 
keen trade-unionists, deciding, by a large majority, 
that it was not a matter of which they could take 
notice consistently with maintaining the special 
character of the club — a decision which will be 
regarded by most men, whatever their views on the 
subject of "blacklegs," as showing a considerable 
amount of self-restraint and cool-headedness at a 
time of great excitement 

And, indeed, as I turn to face the last question 
— What results can you definitely name as a result 
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of this ten years' experiment ? — I should feel inclined 
to put first and foremost (a) the astonishing educa- 
tion in self-government which a club, worked in such 
a way as I have described, gives to its members, and 
especially to its committee. The unselfish and unpaid 
work demanded of them, the grip of a new ideal to 
work for beyond the immediate necessities of daily 
life, the development of powers of organization and 
management which long have been dormant for want 
of use, end by turning out, after some years, men 
whom you would readily trust with your life or your 
honour, and who would be well fitted, if opportunity 
offered, for posts of high responsibility in municipal 
and civil life. 

(b) Then, secondly, we may note, as an undoubted 
effect of club life of this satisf)ang sort, the raising 
of the ordinary age of marriage among the younger 
members of the clubs. As the club parson," who 
is generally invited by the bride and bridegroom — 
and allowed by the unfailing courtesy of the sur- 
rounding clergy — ^to bring to a happy termination 
an engagement of which he has long been in the 
secret, I have special opportunities for testing this, 
and I am never now asked to tie the irrevocable 
knot until the bridegroom is at least twenty-five ; 
whereas, if I come across a boy who has "dropped 
out" between the boys' club and the men's club, or 
for some other reason has "turned up the club," I 
almost invariably find that he has married at nineteen 
or twenty. 

It is not difficult to see how this result would 
come about The young* man who stays in the 
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club is thoroughly comfortable of an evening, and 
does not feel the want of a " home of his own" like 
the other; and, more than this, his standard of 
comfort and his idea of what a man's life ought to 
be rise every year; his growth of self-respect in- 
creases also his respect for his young woman, and he 
does not care to marry till he can bring her to where 
things are a bit tidy, and that means waiting till he 
(and she, too, if possible) has saved money. 

(c) And this brings me to a third undoubted 
result of such dubs, and that is their civilizing and 
refining influence. In the boys' club, we always 
regard as the first proof that the club has begun its 
work when we hear one boy say to another, " Go and 
wash your face, you dirty little brute ! " for it shows 
that both the members have come under the power 
of a public opinion which makes for cleanliness, and 
which becomes as strong as the public opinion of a 
good school Similarly, there soon grows up in a 
men's club a public opinion in the matter of dress 
and manners. It is not rude to mention this, for 
members will mention it themselves. "Rather a 
difference in the club to seven or eight years ago, 
sir," said a young club member, as I sat on his bed 
in the London Hospital, as he was recovering from 
a terrible illness. 

" What do you specially mean ? *' I asked. 

" Well, I, for one, never used to wear a collar, nor 
did lots of the others ; but now uf^re quiU a deant 
lot of chaps!'' 

"I should think you were," I replied ; "any one 
would take you for regular mashers. How do you 
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manage to look so smart, when I know what your 
wages are ? " 

*' It is simply this. When a chap has been in a 
club like ours for a year or two, he has got some 
money to buy a coat with." 

Nor is this an isolated instance of the way in 
which a bright, attractive club diverts the silver 
stream from places into which it might otherwise 

flow. " How is Mr. and Mr. ? " asked a 

publican whom I was visiting one day, also in a 
hospital, when he had broken his 1^. 

" Pretty well," I said ; " but how do you know 
them?" 

" Oh, they were regular customers of mine before 
they joined your club. I kept a house close down 
your way." 

"Are you there now ? " I asked. 
No, sir, I've moved a little further off:' 

After all, it is fair competition. Instead of wasting 
breath in abusing publicans, many of whom are decent, 
well-behaved citizens, it is far better, openly and fairly 
to cut them out, if you can. If the devil is not to 
have all the best tunes, why should he have all the 
best games and the brightest rooms in the district ? 

{d) But what, it may be asked, are the results on 
the home life of the members? Much of it goes 
without saying. If a man becomes more unselfish, 
more self-controlled, more thrifty, and an habitually 
sober man, it goes without saying that he is a better 
father, brother, or son at home ; but, in addition to 
that, Uie manifold activities of a good club are per- 
petually reflecting brightness in the home life. As 
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I visit round of an afternoon, and perhaps take a 
dish of tea with the missus, I find the girls, as they 
work, practising snatches of a chorus for the choral 
society; I find the boy as keen as mustard, as he 
puts tile stitches into the boots his father is making, 
about the cricket match on Saturday ; and the man 
himself is either hurrying up to play the trombone 
in the club band, or is getting ready his speech as 
he finishes his chair (for boots and cabinets are our 
staple trade), to astonish the natives in the debating 
society that evening. 

(e) And if, as a last question, it may be asked. 
What are the results from the point of view of a 
Christian missionary ? I can only reply that, to any 
one who realizes what is the real nature of the 
problem we have in hand, the extreme slowness with 
which any one reverses the habits of a lifetime, the*^ 
complete misapprehension and suspicion with which 
the Church and even Christianity itself has been 
regarded, the active propaganda of secularist ideas in 
workshops, the identification in the minds of many 
of Christianity with Calvinbm, the extremely shady 
doings of some professed representatives of religion 
in the district, the results of so short an experiment 
have been results for which we can thank God. 

Much prejudice and suspicion is broken down ; 
lectures in the halls and in the open air, followed by 
questions and discussions, have done their work, 
chiefly because the confidence of the listeners has 
been first gained in the clubs ; secularism is largely 
discredited ; Bible smashing is becoming bad form ; 
ordinary Church may be at present too long, but at 

E 
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club service a shortened form of morning prayer 
becomes a form of service, printed in a little paper 
^book, at once intelligent and popular. A mission 
service of an hour in the club hall every Sunday 
sees club members, with their wives and the chil- 
dren, whom the walls of no church or chapel have 
seen yet; and a little, steadfast guild of those who, 
after much thought and some self-sacrifice, wish to 
be communicant members of the Church, all of whom 
have found in the club their first step into a Christian 
atmosphere : these things may be reckoned at once 
as results of the past, and foretastes of whiat yet may 
be in store in the future for working men's clubs. 
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Hospitality is a duty enforced by experience as 
well as by command. It is the best expression of 
good will, the outward and manifest sign of the in- 
ward feeling, of respect and sympathy. It is the gift 
which most nearly rises to the level of sharing; the 
giver making himself one with the receiver, whom he 
takes into his own home. It is the means by which 
West End society holds itself together, and every 
season the army of the classes in possession is welded 
by dinners and parties. 

Host and guest have a peculiar relation. They 
have eaten salt together, and, if nothing higher is 
developed, the savage instinct remains to keep them 
from lifting up hostile hands. 

Hospitality was» in old days, if not the secret, then, 
to a large extent, the source of the power of the 
chief. The feudal lord entertained his followers and ' 
welcomed strangers. The master was the host of his 
apprentices, and national events were marked by 
feasts in which all shared. They thus met, as it 
were, oflf their guard. They learnt to know one 
another's thoughts and manners, they discovered 
points of likeness, and came into quiet possession 
of a conunon inheritance. 
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Modem developments have changed all this. The 
cash nexus has taken the place of the personal nexus, 
and leaders hold their followers through their interests. 
The rich have tastes and habits which are shocked by 
contact with those of the poor. They live secluded, 
and every year build up new barriers of luxury. 
They have probably as much good will to the poor 
as their fathers had, they are willing to show that 
good will in gifts as generous, but they cannot endure 
rough manners and coarse language. They give, 
but they will not share ; they send their money, but 
keep themselves and their homes behind servants, 
conventionalities, and high walls. 
/ The two nations of which Disraeli wrote become 
[more and more evident in the nation. The cleavage 
in the world tends to become horizontal and not 
vertical. On one side are the classes in possession, 
who rejoice in their refinements and restraints, in the 
cleanliness of their persons and the order of their 

t ''meals, in their knowledge and culture. On the other 
side are the working classes, who r gjnirr in thrir 
strengUi, make merry over the mincing ways of 
theiPneighbours, and grow angry over what seems 
to be their hypocrisy and selfishness. Each side is 
strengthened by hospitality within its own limits. 
The city of London is an instance how a class in 
possession may make itself strong. The city abounds 
in what may be called abuses, but largely by means 
of its hospitalities it has protected these abuses from 
reform. The rich are wise in their generation when 
they spend much time in parties — they make their 
side strong thereby; the poor do not neglect the same 
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means, as any one may understand who watches the 
tramcars and railways on Sundays, and marks how 
great is the interchange of hospitality. 

The two nations, that of the rich and that of the 
poor, are very evident Each grows strong, and the 
danger of collision is the great danger of our time. 
The question of questions is how to make peace and 
good will, and the question set me to answer in this 
paper is. How may hospitality serve this end ? 

At no time have efforts to do good been more 
common. It seems to need only a suggestion to 
create a -society, and it is not, therefore, surprising to 
find that much is being done by the rich to entertain 
and amuse the poor. Entertainment and amusement 
were characteristic of old hospitality — ^the good food 
and the hearty laugh were measurable gains of the 
guest When, therefore, it occurred to the rich of 
modem time that the poor missed the hospitality 
of old time, the obvious remedy seemed a supply 
of entertainment and amusement What was done 
feebly by the effort of an individual should now be 
done with the appliances at the command of an age 
used to work on a grander scale 

Entertainment societies have been started. Men 
and women able to sing, to recite, or act, associate 
themselves together, hire a hall, and give a perform- 
ance to which the poor are invited or admitted at 
only a small fee. When they happen to be engaged 
or to feel tired, their place is supplied by profes- 
sionals, and the secretary of the society finds that 
such occasions increase. 

Employers — even limited companies — have 
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adopted the custom of a yearly feast The if^orks 
are stopped, a train is hired, and the whole estab- 
lishment is borne to some hotel at some well-known 
place. A good dinner is spread, and drink is abun- 
dant At the head of the table sits one of the 
partners or directors. He has travelled down com- 
fortably, but he appears at the dinner and makes 
a speech, modelled on what might have been said 
by a merchant or landlord of old days. He appeals 
to the sentiment of old ties and common employment 
He calls the unskilled labourers friends, and depre- 
cates the breaking of such family relations by a 
strike. One of the guests replies in the same strain, 
all cheer and separate for a year. 

Every church and chapel has become a centre of 
treats and teas. The clergy and the staff are busy 
during the winter organizing tea-parties or enter- 
tainments for mother's meetings, dubs, classes, and 
schools, and during the summer they kre as busy 
organizing excursions for the same people. They 
by such means get into closer contact with those 
who attend their ministry, and they do give much 
pleasure. The clergy have undoubtedly risen in 
popular estimation by such acts ; they are recognized 
as being at any rate useful in the things of this 
world. Some of the winter's parties where the hosts 
are many and the guests few and well known, — some 
of the summer excursions where the destination is 
the house or ^^en of a Mend^ who trea^^^ poor 
asJi gJreats the n ch, and^where the guests are closely 
bound by ties ofTcnowledge and respect,; have made 
happy memories in the minds of many. 
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The same, however, cannot be said of those 
parties where the contractor's meanness has struggled 
against the guests' greed, and where the chief duty of 
the host has been to prevent pocketing ; or of those 
excursions when the only triumph has been the suc- 
cessful transport of one of ""Uie biggest parties" 
ever carried from London to the country. The very 
advertisement of those parties is a reproach. The 
name of hospitality is taken in vain when a clergy- 
man or missionary appeals for money to take out 
five hundred or a thousand ''slum chUdren," and 
then gathers the children at the street comers, giving 
most to those who scramble most, setting a premium 
on rags and truancy. The account of such a treat 
in the Daify Nms made painful reading. The chil- 
dren commenced by fighting in the railway carriages ; 
they rushed wildly about the fields, seeking what to 
injure and what to devour ; they were fed as beasts 
are fed ; and they returned shouting and shrieking, 
intoxicated with excitement, prepared in after life to 
enjoy the intoxication of a more dangerous stimulant. 

Entertainment societies, employers' feasts, the 
parsons' parties are the appliances by which our 
generation has tried to supply the place of the hos- 
pitality of old days. They seem to do all which 
our fathers attempted, and to do it more effectively. 
If the pleasure of hospitality was food, then better 
food is now more abundantly given ; if the pleasure 
was in the entertainment, then better entertainment 
b now provided. A machine is stronger than a 
man ; it does what he cannot do : and machine I 
hospitality has surpassed any eflforts in his power. 
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This is true, and the movement in favour of amusing 
the people is to be welcomed. Great good has come 
of the provision of fine music ; and many men and 
women in an excursion have learnt to value the 
country sufficiently to seek it again by their own 
efforts. Great good, too, follows the common meal 
and the expression of good fellowship. The present 
age has appliances greater than those possessed by 
any former age, and it is more disposed to use them 
for the public good. There is much more wanting to 
be done in the same direction, and the hope may be 
encouraged that such places as the ^Crystal Palace 
may be carried on at the public expense for the 
entertainment of Londoners. 

But, and this ''but" is a very big one, it must 
be remembered that entertainment is not hospitality, 
even when it includes feeding and amusement There 
are things — ^perhaps the best things — ^which a machine 
cannot do, and no machine — no oi^nization of forces 
i — can exercise hospitably. 

The members of an entertainment society may 
give the best music, they may raise much laughter, 
they may receive a hearty vote of thanks, but they 
have not given the hearers the pleasure they give 
the guests whom they receive in their own rooms 
and whose visits they return. 

The merchant or landlord may provide the most 
sumptuous repast in a grander room than his own 
house contains ; he may express words of welcome : 
but somehow his guests will not feel as they feel 
when, on Sunday, they sit round a neighbour's tea- 
table ; they will not, in the breaking of bread, get 
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the revelation of another being which makes lift 
seem larger. 

And the parson's parties — generously provided 
— do not provoke that generosity of feeling which 
follows hospitality ; the guests are half conscious that 
he is only doing his duty, and rewarding them for 
their attendance at classes or meetings. 

Modem efforts at entertainments have their uses 
and their abuses, but they do not reach the ends of 
hospitality. They are gifts which do not rise to the 
level of sharing ; they do not make at one giver and 
receiver ; they do not reveal the thoughts and manners 
of his home ; they do not provoke a sense of common 
possession by interest in one another's possessions : 
they do little, therefore, to increase peace and good 
will between the nation of the poor and the nation 
of the rich. 

University Settlements claim to show a way of 
entertainment which is more nearly hospitality. 
Settlements, indeed, were, in the first place, started 
as a protest against the control of philanthropy by 
machinery. It was never assumed that they would 
take the place of churches, of organizations, and of 
societies. It was only claimed that they would pro- 
vide the hand work — the personal touch — ^which no 
machine can supply. They were, therefore, started 
without the equipment of an endowment, and without 
any sectarian or political object They were to be 
simply club-houses, in which men and women of the 
university status would live their own lives in the 
midst of industrial districts. The residents would, 
it was expected, take their part as citizens and 
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neighbours in the local government and social life 
of the district They would be representatives of the 
various views which hold in religion and politics^ and 
they would be beholden to no body of subscribers 
or patrons for their support They, as members of 
local boards, or in connection with Churches, societies, 
or clubs, would take their part in fitting institutions 
to needs^ and they would form friendships by the 
accidents of frequent contact 

The first intention has been modified by circum- 
stances. Some settlements have now been attached 
to missions, and some have become identified with 
sectarian objects. The residents have tended to look 
upon themselves as missionaries, sent to do good 
works, and not merely as neighbours, living to know 
and to be known, with shoulders to bear other 
burdens, and with burdens for other shoulders to 
bear. Whatever may be the advantage of this de- 
I velopment, for other ends, it is well to remember that 
the first object of a settlement is to bring people 
together, to promote the contact by which virtue 
passes from human being to human being, to allow 
of the personal touch which breaks down the barriers 
made strong by fear or suspicion. 

A settlement, as originally designed, is thus well 
fitted to be a centre of hospitality. It is perhaps 
the one large house of the neighbourhood — the one 
house in which it is possible to enjoy social life. 
The hired hall — even when it is decorated by the 
upholsterer — has never the same power over the 
guests as the home with its marks of daily pleasures 
and occupations. The residents have, therefore, at 
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their hands the means of hospitality : they may ask 
two or three guests to their own rooms — asking them 
to drop in for an hour after work — to eat, drink, and 
smoke» as over the fire they chat about the affairs of 
the neighbourhood ; and they may invite to the large 
common rooms a larger party of their friends, to meet 
at dinner, or supper, or for an evening's talk. The 
residents of a settlement are thus able to share their 
homes and themselves, they are able at once to 
make their neighbours feel at one with unaccustomed 
surroundings and strange fellow-citizens. They are 
able to use their friendship as a means of widening 
the sympathies of their friends, and they are able 
to use their powers of hospitality to bind their friends 
together. 

But examples of what has been done may be 
more convincing than theories of what is possible. 
Obviously very little can be said about the use made 
of private rooms. Residents who make friends in 
the neighbourhood entertain and are entertained. 
The intercourse which they enjoy, and the effect of 
that intercourse on character and action, are sacred 
from description. It is sufficient to say that those 
who live in settlements do ask ;to their rooms those 
whom they learn to know in clubs, in committees, 
or at meetings, and are in turn asked again. A very 
small effort of imagination is necessary to realize 
what follows from such meetings — the mutual re- 
spect, the acceptance of other points of view, the 
kindling of enthusiasm for reform. Tyrants have 
been well advised in preventing by curfew bells the 
evening chats, when men of ideas pass on their 
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thoughts to men of action. The conditions of modem 
. society, which separate thinkers and workers, prevent 
J such chats ; and a settlement which makes them 
I possible b doing something to overthrow a tyranny 
i more powerful than that of Norman conquerors. 

Where two or three gather in earnestness and 
simplicity, there, in a very real sense, is the Christ 
with His power to convince of righteousness and of 
sia And inasmuch as a man's environment is part 
of himself, no man ever meets another so truly as 
in the room where he has lived and worked. The 
resident in a settlement, who has made his room 
his home, furnished it with his favourite books and 
pictures, marked it by his daily habits, is able to 
entertain his friends with a power impossible in 
strange quarters, or amid the artificial creations of 
asceticism. It is sufficient to say that the power is 
used — ^the result must be imagined. 
^ More may be said about the entertainments resi- 
X >j;.> dents provide in the large common rooms for larger 
barties. The one thing necessary is that the guests 
V-^icome by personal invitation — not as hungry people 
\ riwho need to be fed, or as members of a society who 
^^i^need to be bribed. 

No one can live an active life without making 
acquaintances. A resident in a settlement will have 
already many friends — some made at school or 
college, some made in the course of his own daily 
business. He will add to those friends as he takes 
up duties in his new neighbourhood. He, as a school 
manager, will learn to know other managers ; he will 
be in frequent touch with the teachers, and, if he does 
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his work well, will soon be on familiar terms with 
many of his parents. As a guardian or vestryman, 
he will frequently meet neighbours who sit on the 
same board, he will come into contact with oflSdals — 
nurses, clerks, inspectors, — and he will certainly have 
dealings with electors, who will praise or condemn 
his policy on the board. 

As a member of a club he, by conversation, by 
joining in games, by taking part in the management, 
will soon enlai^ the circle of his acquaintance, and 
number perhaps among his intimates, trade-unionists, 
friendly-society men, or co-operators. He will be 
interested in their interests, and will put his know- 
ledge at their service. 

As a leader of a reading party, he will every week 
meet those who are giving up time to tread the paths 
he has trod. He will find them anxious to know 
him, and willing to fall in with plans to visit places of 
interest in the country, or to travel abroad. He will 
make acquaintance with their friends, and will soon 
have quite a large visiting list 

A resident will thus have no difficulty in getting 
guests by personal invitatioa He by arrangement 
with the other residents, will secure for the evening 
the use of the rooms he requires— drawing-room, 
dining-room, or lecture halL He settles, let us say, 
on a drawing-room party of a hundred guests. He 
carefully selects them so that they will mix well and 
get interest in one another's talk. He takes special 
care to invite those who will help to bring about the 
mixing and get over the shyness which at first chills 
a party meeting in a room furnished grandly." He 
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himself receives each guest, and soon sets tea or 
refreshment going. Then, by the help of musip, or 
by means of pictures, conversation starts. Little 
groups are formed, common subjects of interest are 
thrown amid the groups, and the chance is that the 
buzz of talk will proclaim the common pleasure. 

But, perhaps, he settles on another sort of party. 
He will have a supper of thirty or seventy guests, 
and he invites the members of a society or of a club 
/ with which he is connected. Again he carefully 
chooses friends to meet the guests who will get and 
|give enjoyment He has the tables daintily spread 
' and decorated with flowers, and he provides that the 
food shall be simple and abundant Again he him- 
self, in the drawing-room, receives each guest as he 
arrives, and, iabout half an hour after the time, con- 
ducts them all to the dining-room. At first the 
appearance of the room will cause a sort of awe to 
fall on the party, not an unpleasant awe, but one 
which yields to the influence of good food and good 
company. As supper ends there will be two or three 
short speeches, and then the whole party will adjourn 
to the drawing-room, to smoke, to sing songs, to tell 
tales until they part at twelve o'clock, conscious that 
the world is larger than it seemed and full of good 
fellows. 

Or, to instance one more party, a resident deter- 
mines to introduce some of his new friends to an old 
friend. He invites six or twelve to meet him on a 
Sunday or a Saturday afternoon. They start together, 
and get by train into the country. Then they walk 
to his old friend's house, which is, perhaps, three or 
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four miles distant^ and where there is a garden. 
Here they are welcomed and here, refreshed by food, 
by talk, by the sight of another sort of home life^ 
they spend a pleasant time till they have to leave to 
catch a train for London. 

Such is the hospitality possible in a settlement 
It has at any rate more of the personal character 
than that provided by societies or officials. The host 
receives guests whom he knows, he receives them in 
his own home, and, amid the surroundings which 
express his tastes and his character, he gives hims^f 
as well as food and amusement His hospitality is 
as true as any hospitality. He invites the pleasure 
of his guests' company, and the guests depart 
conscious that he has broken his host's bread and 
entered the circle of his friends. 

If now the question be asked : What is the result 
of such hospitatitjf? Is there any increase of good 
will between rich and poor-? Do the meetings bring 
together the rich nation and the poor nation ? Are 
they checking the horizontal cleavage of society? 
the answer must be that settlements are too few to j 
have much visible result of any part of their efforts. I 
It is remarkable that they should be so few, remark- 
able that men should recognize the needs and the 
power of the industrial classes, remarkable that they 
should be willing to do so much which seems hard, 
and yet refuse to make the sacrifice of giving up 
residence in a fashionable quarter. The attractions 
of society cannot be so overwhelming; it must be that 
men's imagination fails to grasp the use of residence 
among the poor, and that they go on living in the 

F 
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old way because the new way seems fanciful Until, 
however, the practice becomes more common it is 
impossible to collect results^ to judge the gain which 
comes of knowledge, or to measure the power of 
friendship to harmonize conflicting interests. If 
settlements became so frequent as to cease to seem 
settlements, if they kept clear of all appearance of 
a mission, then rich and poor would so know one 
another that legislation and government would be 
armed to do the greatest good in the best way ; then 
p^ple of different pursuits and with different incomes 
might, by equal manners and equal tastes, form the 
friendships which would hold them tc^ther in good 
times and in bad times. 

But with regard to the hospitality of settlements 
it may, I think, be said that parties have promoted 
good will and given a bond which holds in its 
embrace many who were far apart Hospitality has 
tended to that " cultivation of social life and manners " 
which, as Matthew Arnold says, "is equal to a moral 
impulse, for it works to the same end. • • . It brings 
them together, and makes them feel the need of one 
another." 
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THE UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT 
IN RELATION TO LOCAL AD- 
MINISTRATION. 

"Cannot the principle of lelf-uiterett deftroj as well as Ibnnd 
society? Yes ; self-interest most be followed by sdf-sacrifioe or sodety 
will ditsolve. Tbroqgh the principle of self-interest society comes into 
being : through its annihilation it will endnie.**— Aam old Toynbkb, 
Indmttrimt RevobUim* 

The question of the relation which the University 
Settlement should have to, and the part it should 
play in, the district in which it is situated is a some- 
what perplexing one. It is a moot point as to how 
far the residents at the settlement are justified in 
taking any part in local administration. Some 
have gone so far as to say that such a course is an 
extremely dangerous one, and likely to lead to com- 
plications which will injure, not merely the settlement 
itself, but the efforts of social reformers in the 
locality. This criticism, however, is mostly extraneous, 
and seldom comes from men who are actually or 
actively engaged in social work, whether it be in 
East or South London, or in the poorer districts of 
any of our great cities. 

It is often urged that social questions pure and 
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simple do not txist, that they cannot be dissociated 
from party politics, and that the efforts of the settle- 
ments to promote social reforms almost inevitably 
take on the air of partisanship. Our reply is, that 
such argument proves conclusively the importance 
of attempting to dissever and dissociate the two 
ideas, and that ^an only be done by urging good 
men with disinterested motives to enter the arena 
of conflict, and prove that there is a sphere of 
"pure politics" in which men of this type can 
engage. 

The University Settlement ought, and frequently 
does, play a large part in educating the civic 
conscience, in forming and crystallizing public opinion 
on various social reforms. We suffer very much 
from the huge size of London, and the distance 
which separates the rich from the poor. It is almost 
as painful a symptom of the disease which afflicts 
the body politic, to find all the men of wealth and 
leisure living together on one side of London, as it 
is to find all the poor overworked or out-of-works 
massed and concentrated on the other. It would be 
better for London if these two sections of society 
could be brought into contact. It would do the rich 
man good to feel his responsibility for the condition 
of things which we find East and South, and the 
poor would respond to the brotherly spirit that is now 
overlaid and hidden by wealth and luxury. 

It is impossible to value too highly the presence, 
in any working-class district, of men with some 
amount of leisure time and education ^o are willing 
to take a part in the public life of the locality. This, 
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of course, applies especially to school-board work, 
but it has a bearing upon the Poor-Law and municipal 
work in general One wealthy man who was willing 
to spend and be spent in the service of the people 
of East London, willing to wait until their very 
natural prejudice against him was overcome^ might 
completely change the environment and life of the 
district in which he settled. If he stood as candidate 
for some public body, he would need to be careful 
at first lest it should be thought that he was attempt- 
ing to supplant the labour representative. The 
workers are quick to detect and decry all attempts 
to use public bodies for selfish purposes. They have 
been over and over again deceived, sold to the 
highest bidder by those whom they trusted, and it 
is by no means to be wondered at that they regard 
with suspicion and jealousy any man from the out- 
skle who comes down to their district and asks them 
for a position of responsibility and trust ; but if such 
a man is willing to wait and work and prove to them 
that he seeks not hb own interests or emolument — 
that, so far from seeking to aggrandize his own 
position, he is only desirous of bettering the position 
of the people whom he is professing to help— he will 
assuredly find them in the end supporting and assist- 
ing him in his effort to institute reforms and do away 
with abuses. He should be content with the privilq^e 
of serving, and should not allow that service to become 
merely the means to his own betterment 

To-day the working man is crying out for labour 
representation, and he should have it, and the more 
of it the better, provided that it be good ; but he will 
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make a great mistake if, in his desire to have men 
who are pledged to cany out a labour policy, he 
refuses all other men who not only approve of the 
policy but also can give more time to carry it into 
effect In fact, the only way to overcome the distrust 
which working men have of those who come from the 
middle and, to use a common expression, the upper 
classes is to show them by disinterested hard work 
that such suspicion and distrust are not always 
justified. It is much to be desiderated that the good 
feeling already existing between the settlements and 
the districts in which they are situated should be 
nourished and strengthened ; for, after all, the man who 
leaves Oxford or Cambridge to live in the East End 
is less likely to seek a position upon a public board 
from impure motives than many who sometimes offer 
themselves for election. 

We occupy in England a very enviable position 
in this respect compared with the American Settle- 
ments, situated in towns like New York, Boston^ 
Chicago, and Philadelphia. So far from obtaining 
direct representation on the various governing bodies^ 
the residents at these foci of social life can only 
exercise, owing to the widespread municipal corrup- 
tion, a very slight direct influence upon civic polity. 
I remember being told, at one settlement in the States^ 
an amusing story which illustrates my point A 
certain alderman had been supported by the settle- 
ment, not because he was an ideal candidate or 
suspected of being impeccable, but simply because 
it was considered that he would do less harm than 
his opponent He \i as returned after a fierce struggle 
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and, after his return, he coolly asked the chief organizer 
of die canvass what office or position he would give 
him as a reward In this case I was informed that, to 
have run a ''settlement'* candidate who had no ulterior 
motives and no wish beyond that of being instrumental 
in effecting reforms, would have been to court certain 
failure. 

Here in England it is often more a choice between 
fairly good candidates than absolutely bad, and 
perhaps the main thing is to secure the election of 
men who have just and righteous principles, no 
matter to what class or section of sodety they belong. 
It is infinitely to be preferred that the progress of 
sodal reforms should be gradual, even slow, than that 
public opinion should be retarded in growth for many 
years by one flagrant instance of corruption. 

There are always some points in which the Uni- 
versity man can be of special service upon a public 
body, provided that he be possessed of a fair amount 
of practicality and common sense. His range of ideas 
gives him a truer perspective ; his horizon is not so 
limited in extent ; and, even when he is not a strenuous 
supporter of the labour movement, he often gives most 
valuable help where least expected. The thousand 
and one things that enter into all questions of sanitary 
reform, good houses, pure water, fresh air, free libraries, 
and so on, require not only men of experience, in so 
far as the workmen's needs arc concerned, but also 
men of ideas who can initiate, and who can lay down 
lines upon which any given movement should proceed. 
The late Professor T. H. Green was a notable illustra- 
tion of my meaning. There, in Oxford, was a man, 
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a Professor of Moral and Metaphysical philosophy, 
with a mind so deep and profound that it has left 
its imprint upon Oxford teaching and upon Oxford 
schools, yet, with all his learning, he was one of the 
most practical ^nd progressive reformers in the city 
council Knowing the municipal history of Oxford 
of that time, and knowing many who shared with 
him civic responsibility, I can confidently affirm that 
Green's death left a great blank in the council, and 
that even to-day he is missed by many who knew his 
worth and had felt the force of his sterling and robust 
character. 

What Green did in Oxford owing to his public 
spirit, disinterested motives, and untiring industiy, 
University men, in a lesser degree perhaps, could do 
J in every poor district Persistent effort should be 
made to induce the working classes to put forward 
candidates of their own who can be trusted, and who 
are intelligent, and the University Settlements should 
encourage such candidature; but while a sound 
public opinion in that direction, which takes a long 
time to create, is being formed, a man of university 
education, if he be thoroughly progressive, will do 
good service. 

^ Toynbee Hall, Oxford House, Mansfield House, 
and the Bermondsey Settlement have all, in some 
measure, taken part in public life. Toynbee Hall has 
placed two members on the London School Board, of 
different opinions so far as politics go, yet both have 
done good work in their own separate departments, 
and both have displayed untiring zeal. Oxford House 
has usually several of its residents acting as school- 
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board managers : amongst them is the Head of the 
House, who takes a great interest in the education 
of children. Just lately it has returned a member 
to the London School Board In addition to 
this, Mr. Bailward, who is connected with the House, 
is upon the Board of Guardians. The Bermondsey 
Settlement is represented on the Board of Guardians 
by its Warden, and by the Head of the Women's 
Department Mansfield House claims, as its repre- 
sentatives, the Warden as a member of the Council 
of West Ham; two of its executive committee as 
members of the School Board ; and Miss Cheetham 
as a member of the Board of Guardians, in addition 
to board-school managers. 

It is not, of course, absolutely necessary that 
residents should be members of public bodies to 
exercise a very effective influence on local administra- 
tion. It is quite possible to call the attention of the 
authorities to evils that should be remedied, and 
arouse strong public opinion when they are over- 
looked ; but it is much more difficult to be sure of 
success working on these lines alone, and the labour 
b certainly much greater. 



Municipal Work. 

The first thing that any one who wishes to take 
part in local administration, whether in East London 
or elsewhere, should aim at, is a thorough knowledge 
of the social conditions under which the people of his 
district live. Apart from this, successful action is 
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impossible. Just as you camiot legislate for a com- 
munity unless you know its requirements and desires, 
so you cannot administer the law without familiarity 
widi all that goes to make up the life of the citizens. 
To give one illustration : a man who is on the public 
health committee of some council or vestry should 
have, if he be in London, not only a knowledge 
of the locality in which he works and a peraonal 
acquaintance with the homes of its inhabitants, but 
also be versed in the working of the Public Health 
Anflendment Act (London), 1891. If his work lie 
outside London, he should be acquainted with the 
Public Health Acts (1875), which apply to the whole 
of the country. And in both cases he will be called 
upon to administer the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act of 189a 

It is inevitable in poor districts that unsanitary 
conditions will prevail with r^ard to houses of the 
working classes unless drastic measures are taken to 
keep the landlord up to the mark, and to prevent the 
speculating and jerry builder having it all his own 
way. Landlords of the poorer districts are often not 
of the best type. I could cite many cases within my 
own experience where a landlord has summarily 
ejected a' tenant from a house for no other reason 
than that the said tenant has, through our action, 
caused some scandalously insanitary condition of 
things in the house to be remedied. As often as not 
one finds that property has been farmed out by some 
other landlord, who wishes to be quit of the responsi- 
bility ; or the whole business is handed over to an 
agent, who works -on commission for the absentee 
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owner. The agent's one idea is to get the rent and 
to do as little as possible in the way of repairs. 

Sometimes houses become insanitary because they 
have not been properly built in the first place. A 
large percentage of the houses in Canning Totm, for 
example, which I know best, are really unfit for 
habitation owing to their dampness. In many cases 
they ought never to have been built, the land being 
marsh land and below the river level ; but as it was 
impossible to prevent that, owing to the egregious 
folly of a committee of the House of Commons, all 
the more care should have been taken to see that the 
foundations were good and the work thorough and 
solid The University man obviously knows very 
little of building, but if he keep a watchful eye 
upon the officials and the inspectors he will generally 
find a corresponding alertness on their part When 
they are corrupt, whether they be sanitary or building 
inspectors, he must move heaven and earth to get 
them dismissed These men, like Caesar's wife, should 
be above suspicion. 

But while the University man seldom has a practical 
knowledge of building or road-maldng (unless we 
except the men who assbted Ruskin in his famous 
experiment at Oxford), he very frequently is the 
very person to assist in administering the Free 
LitMaries Act He knows the value of educa- 
tion, and usually he is able to get the Council or 
Vestry to adopt a much more generous educational 
policy than is common with these local bodies. Just 
because he is not altogether accustomed to East End 
life, he sees more clearly than the average man who 
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hds lived all his days in the district the value of 
public parks and bands^ recreation grounds, and open 
spaces. He believes that baths and washbouses have 
a distinct moral value; that the planting of trees, 
with the provision of seats for the aged and tired — in 
fine, everything that brightens, lifts, and quickens the 
life of the people, is of great importance. Gradually 
he gets even those members to see with him who 
have been accustomed to judge each new venture by 
the amount of profit that it will yield, instead of 
considering the health, comfort, and happiness of the 
people. He has no objection to the municipalization 
of everything that can be profitably and safely under- 
taken. Indeed, Glasgow and the London County 
Council, etc, have proved that municipal bodies do 
well to build their own houses and public buildings, 
construct their own drains and sewers, run their own 
trams, gasworks, waterworks, lodging-houses. The 
average contractor or builder has a very natural ob- 
jection to a council doing its own work ; but it is just 
in proportion that this policy is supported that the 
end desired by the settlement is achieved. Public 
control over everything that concerns the well-being 
of the people is daily becoming more and more an 
assured fact, and the settlement welcomes the develop- 
ment, for it means an enlightened public spirit 

School Board. 

The work of the School Board is par excellence 
the sphereof activity for the University Settler, whether 
as member of the Board itself or as a local manager. 
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All over East and South London these ''lighthouses 
of the future,'' as Sherlock Holmes has called the 
Board schools, tower above the surrounding blocks of 
dwelling-houses. Nothing could be more important 
than to have capable and intelligent representatives 
on the School Board ; for upon the proper education 
of the children depends largely the welfare of the 
future democracy. It is one of * Life's little Ironies," 
as Thomas Hardy would say, that the very districts 
which need most money for the education of their 
children have least of it ; and the same thing applies 
to the men who represent the educational interests of 
the people. It is true that, at an election, there is no 
lack of candidates ; but these too frequently come 
forward from far other desires and with far other 
qualifications than can be described as educational 
There are men who wish to get on the Board merely 
for the honour the position confers. Others serve 
merely party interests ; for example, the "distressed 
ratepayer " party. It is their business to stop every 
possible expense, regardless of the fact that the same 
policy in bygone years is making them pay heavily 
in the present day. Surely it is better to spend 
money in giving a child a good education during its 
school life, at a cost of about £3 per annum, than to 
provide him with board and lodging in strict seclusion 
afterwards at a cost of £24 or £40 per annum» 
according to the nature of his retirement It is an 
excellent thing to have dond fidi working men on the 
board, to see that, in the erection of buildings and 
other worics, fair and honest conditions of labour are 
enforced. It is good to have experienced business 
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men who can handle the finances and examine work 
done, with a critical eye. It is good that, while 
theological controversies rage, the denominations 
should be fairly balanced. But it becomes all the more 
imperative that, in the composition of a Board, there 
should be some at least who will act as educationists 
pure and simple, emphasizing its primary function. 
This the University man is fitted to da He has 
received himself a fair education as educations go ; 
he believes in the ^ladder of learning** from the 
Elementary school up to the University itself; 
he is freed as a rule from local, theological, and party 
bias ; and if he will only remember that Elementary 
education is not University education, and that to be 
educated and to educate are two very different things, 
he may be of incalculable service on the Board 
Further, he probably has more time to give to com- 
mittee work than the busy tradesman and shopkeeper, 
and, after all, the great work of a School Board is 
done in committee, and not on board night It is in 
the various committees that one gathers up all the 
complex threads and details of school life, familiarity 
with which is indispensable in educational work. 

These remarks will apply with almost equal 
weight to the school manager. Who shall overrate 
the value of a good manager ? He deserves higher 
praise than Solomon bestows upon the good wife. 
And University Settlement residents are some of 
the most useful managers in East London. They 
visit the. schools regularly and frequently. They see 
that the body as well as the mind is trained and fed ; 
and though, perhaps, Plato's ideal of fiovauai koI 
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yvfivpoariKti i% like his ideal State, difficult of attain- 
menty it is something which they aim at and in part 
achieve. 

Poor Law. 

And now as to work upon Boards of Guardians. 
Here, if anywhere, you need men who are not only 
experienced in separating evil from good, the sheep 
from the goats, but who have in addition high ideals. 
The guardian should be able to make the very best 
of those who come before him for relief, treating each 
case on its own individual merits. If there is one 
thing that the poor-law needs just now, it is to be 
lifted out of the dull formal routine of red tape into 
which, in too many cases, its administration has fallen. 
It is not improbable that the most radical and sweep- 
ing changes will come by way of poor-law administra- 
tion, e^. in the treatment of the unemploytiL The 
tax upon a guardian who wishes to do his duty is 
very heavy now. It will be heavier in the future. 
Every year the work will grow and become more 
wide-reaching in its scope, and (^paa some members 
of the Charity Organization Society) various fresh 
departures and reforms are to be expected and desired. 
The questions of farm colonies for the unemployed, 
the establishment of cottage homes for pauper chil- 
dren, the classification of paupers, the improvement 
of the conditions of the aged poor, and, in relation to 
this, old-age pensions, — these things and an immense 
variety of smaller matters all cry out for earnest and 
careful consideration. 

But, it may be asked, ''All this merely affects the 

C 
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man who is on some local body ; how does it touch 
the man whose stay in East London, or in the poorer 
parts of any of our great cities, is too short to allow 
of his election on any such body?" For them there 
is a sphere of work not perhaps so clearly marked 
out and defined, but none the less important and 
valuable We have referred to the school-board 
manager. Would it not be possible to do the same 
work with r^;ard to public health that the manager 
does for education. The Rev. Canon Bamett has 
shown in Whitechapel how men like Edward Denison, 
Arnold Toynbee, and a large number of men of a 
later generation can be of the utmost use in assisting 
the local public bodies and keeping an eye upon 
their movements. There are few places where a 
properly organized committee of working men, with 
a Settlement Resident acting as secretary, could not 
materially assist the Medical Officer and sam'tary 
inspectors for the district This has been done not 
unsuccessfully in connection with the Brotherhood 
Society at Mansfield House. 

Then, again, there are Boards of Guardians in 
London that could in some way or other be materially 
helped and strengthened from outside The relieving 
officers are mostly overworked men, and there are 
often special cases which are inadequately treated, 
simply because the officer cannot possibly give all 
the time necessary for full inquiry. Without hesita- 
tion, I say again, it is the bounden duty of the 
residents at a University Settlement, not merely to 
take a superficial interest in all the transactions of 
the various public bodies, but also, by personal 
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acquaintance with their local oflficials, to add their 
quota of labour in the administration of civic affairs. 
There is a very great deal of truth in W. T. Stead's 
idea of a civic Church. The religious aspect of civic 
duty in regard to **this mountainous mass of post- 
poned problems " is apt to be overlooked, even by 
those men who are professedly religious. It is quite 
possible that the most important reforms in our 
industrial life will come by way of the Council 
and the Board of Guardians ; and even supposing 
it were not so, and your House of Commons were 
on the gui vive for every new and promising measure 
of legislation, what would it all amount to apart from 
capacity to administer the law when made? 

My feeling is that local bodies will lead the way in ' 
the solution of our social problems, provided that we 
supply good enough men. The time is ripe for all 
sorts of valuable experiments. We may miss the 
path and make mistakes, but we can see at any rate 
some distance ahead. There is a great call for men 
who will face the problems of casual labour and the 
unemployed, either by acting on the council or acting 
with it. 

Councils, Vestries, and Boards of Guardians are 
crying out for some plan by which the honest unem- 
ployed may be relieved. They are not always 
anxious to do anything although they cry ; but when 
they are, they not seldom seem at a loss what to do. 
Charles Booth and others like him have given us 
ground upon which to go. We have a large number 
of facts, figures, and statistics. Sometimes we are 
overawed and weighted down by them ; but it is not 
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enough to know that so many thousands of men 
apply daily for work at the dock gates and fail to 
get it, or that there are tens of thousands of men in 
London out of employment, men who would be 
willing to work and who would do it well — men, on 
the other hand, who are being demoralized, degraded, 
and dispirited by the lack of it We must do some- 
thing. What can we do ? 

For one thing, we can attempt to perfect what- 
ever schemes of relief work are already in operation. 
Where no scheme is in operation, we can see to it 
that whatever is started, is started on right lines, or 
at any rate we can use the influence we possess in 
this direction. All of us recognize that relief work 
at present is a sort of necessary evil, and that what 
will have to come sooner or later is the entire 
reorganization of labour on a more ethical basis. 

Meanwhile the University man can, to some 
extent, atone for deficiency in method by the 
enthusiasm of his own personal interest His aim 
should be, while relieving the present necessities of 
the unemployed, to make the scheme subserve the 
real end in view, and supply data for the reformer 
that is to be. Opportunities will not be wanting in 
the immediate future. It is a foregone conclusion, 
I wish it were not, that every winter will see, for 
years to come, a recurrence of the poverty epidemic, 
partly due, of course, to vice and intemperance, a sort 
of permanent yearly factor, but largely due to the 
growing uncertainty and lack of employment 

The "citizen-student," as the resident at the 
University Settlement has been called, may very well 
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devote himself to helping forward the solution of 
some part of this great problem. The industrial 
struggle, though it has passed out of its cruder stages, 
inevitably means to-day that a large portion of those 
we are accustomed to call ''unfit" are rendered still 
more unfit by the intensity of the competition. The 
poverty which results from casual labour and the 
lack of employment has become a national disease. 
From one point of view it is a national crime, and, as 
such, must be atoned for by long years of ceaseless 
effort to effect the necessary reforms in our existing 
social system. And if we are told that local and 
imperial legislation for these objects is paternal 
government, and ought not to be resorted to in the 
nineteenth century, let us answer, in the words of Sir 
Arthur Helps, ''Never is paternal government so 
needful as when civilization is most advanced" 
Here we are crowded together in a place that is 
" treeless, colourless, bathless, mudful, smoke-stained, 
its amusements coarse, the dress of its inhabitants 
hideous, its food adulterated, its drink pernicious," 
and, we may add, its houses insanitary. Poverty, as 
Stopford Brooke says, is not merely lack of food or 
clothes, but " that condition of things in which, for 
lack of means, no true development of the natural 
powers of any man or woman can be reached." Using 
the word in this very true sense, there are hundreds 
of thousands of men and women in England who, 
just because they are ignorant and apathetic about 
these necessaries of a higher life, must be raised to 
see their importance and assisted in the obtaining 
of them. Their environment tends to corrupt and 
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demoralize, making the work of succeeding genera- 
tions far harder and more difficult. At present we 
are expecting an evil tree to produce good fruit, un- 
tilled and untended land to produce a rich harvest. 
If this is the soil in which the future generation has 
to grow and develop, will it develop or degenerate? 
That is the question we have to answer, and, having 
answered it in the only way possible, let the resident 
at the University Settlement continue to take an 
interest even in the petty details of local administra- 
tion, or the unattractive person of the casual labourer ; 
for, as Wordsworth says, — 

He who feels contempt 
For Mny Ixwing thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used ; that thought with him 
Is in its in&ncy." 
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THE CHILDREN'S COUNTRY HOLI- 
DAYS FUND. AND THE SETTLE- 
MENTS. 

Probably the first thing that appeals to the University 
Settler is the difficulty of getting enough fresh air 
and exercise in London. At the Universities, men 
and women have aimed at the nuns sana in carfare 
sana^ and they come down to the gloomy cramped 
streets of London to feel the want of space them- 
selves, and to see all round them the children growing 
up under conditions which make healthy growth of 
body almost impossible. The foul air of their crowded 
rooms is exchanged for the sooty air outside. There 
is no place for free exercise. The school playgrounds 
are all too small, and there is nothing left for the 
youngsters but the street A pitiable playground, 
indeed ! Does not our University cricketer yearn for 
a bit of grass for the youngsters who play cricket 
with such spirit, with their coats piled up to form the 
wicket, on the hot pavement or the stones of the 
streets, which are not rolled smooth before the match ? 
What a haven of rest is the country to the quieter 
mortals I and what a splendid playing-place for the 
energetic, where you can hit a ball as hard as you 
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like without fear of the stick from an irate neighbour 
whose window was too close to the batsman 1 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the work of 
sending ailing children into the country for a fort- 
night's holiday has been warmly taken up by the 
University Settlements. 

It is very suitable for men or women who are 
anxious to devote some time to their poorer neigh- 
bours. It especially appeals to those of us who 
are not too old to sympathize with the keen enjoy- 
ment of the children in their stay in the country 
village. There they will make new friends and get 
free space for games. They can watch birds and 
beasts, pluck flowers, or catch butterflies ; there, too, 
they will get renewed health and the buoyant spirits 
which come from fresh air and change of scene. 
The University Settler has come to live among his 
poorer neighbours, to share their life as far as possible 
and learn their thoughts. He will see around him 
all the larger sides of social life, local government of 
Vestry and Poor Law, trade-unions working to raise 
wages, friendly societies helping the sick, charitable 
effort expended in various ways, usefully or harmfully. 
He wants to help, even if he cannot yet hope to guide. 
The children are apparently the easiest and most 
hopeful to deal with. The need of change of air is 
one of their most obvious wants. The first impulse 
is probably to pick out some poor children from 
those around, and to send them off, free of charge, to 
a home. But this soon appears inadequate and 
• unmethodical, and experience shows the greater 
\ advantages of thorough work and the advisability of 
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recognizing that eventually the rich can never do 
things for the poor, but can merely make it easier 
for them to do Uiings for themselves. 

Experience will show the danger of free funds, 
and the danger of overlapping where there are many 
little funds not working in harmony. 

The settlements have wisely fallen in with the 
general scheme — uniting themselves with so well- 
known a university man as the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 
Besides the geneial benefits of co-operation, the resi- 
dents, being a changing body in each settlement, 
have recognized the advantage of joining existing 
institutions instead of starting fresh responsibilities. 

The size of the society in itself guarantees more 
careful work. The experience of all is at the service of 
each, and the traditions of past labours are especially 
valuable to men just down from the different world 
of the universities. The large society can afford an 
inspector of country homes ; can relieve its local 
volunteers of much of the worry of money-getting ; 
can furnish printed matter — forms and papers — at 
cheaper cost ; and, finally, can always be grumbled at 
if anything goes wrong. Its size would be weakness 
if it were over-centralized, but each of the 50 local 
committees has a vigorous individual life, and in 
1894 the efforts of their 500 members enabled over 
28,000 children to get not less than a fortnight's 
change. 

The children are boarded in cottages, in villages 
within about eighty miles of London, under the 
supervision of some responsible country neighbour. 
To find the right people for this supervision many 
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country friends are needed. The settlements have 
been particularly fortunate in finding good homes, 
where the country correspondent has an interest in 
the children sent from their London acquaintances, 
resisting the temptation of pouring some of the 
;f 14,000 spent by the society each year in the villages 
into some poor cottage. It is better to find villages 
some distance from London, where the people are 
less in touch with London and will take more interest 
in their guests. The interchange between town and 

' country is of real value, and the turning back ever 
so slightly of the stream of immigration from country 

^ to town is of some u^ to our villages. 

The ideal country visitor knows every cottager — 
has seen all the offered accommodation, and, besides 
this, looks after the children when they have arrived. 
Fortunately there are many hundreds who take this 
living interest in the children under their care, who 
help them to enjoy themselves, and who have taken 
pains to place them with respectable and kindly 
people. It is very seldom that there is any complaint 
of the neglect of the little ones. 

The London work is by no means easy. A 
classical education is certainly not the only equip* 
ment needed. The good Country Holidays Fund 
visitor needs judgment, tact, and experience of the 
poor. All work which implies investigation requires 
previous knowledge of the surrounding circumstances. 
The new visitor should, perhaps, at first confine him- 
self to revisiting old cases and collecting payments 
until he has learned the general lines of the work. 
The selection of the children is the initial 
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difficulty. The society works through the day schools, 
for there all the children of the elementary school 
class are enrolled. The members of the University 
Settlement start with a great advantage if they are 
already school managers. As such they may have 
helped with savings-banks or boot-clubs, and so seen 
the thrifty parents, or they may have helped to in- 
vestigate the cases recommended for free dinners, 
and in this way have gained a knowledge of 
the circumstances of some of the most destitute 
families. 

As residents in a settlement they have very likely 
served in this capacity, or have been almoners of the 
society for the relief of distress, or members of the 
local Charity Organization Committee. Through 
these agencies they can take up the poorest cases, 
and give them not only the means of change of air, 
but some more thorough help. 

Whether with this experience or not the first step 
will be to interview the day-school teachers, and learn 
from them with the help of the attendance registers 
which are the most ailing children. They must learn, 
too, what the teachers can tell about the characteristics 
of the children selected. 

Daily intercourse is certain to give knowledge of 
their natures, and indirectly some acquaintance with 
the character of their parents, just as it is the 
residence in their midst and daily opportunities of 
meeting which make the University Settler more able 
to deal with his neighbours than if he " came down " 
from the west When the children begin to know 
him they will run up in the street when they meet 
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him, and though the conversation usually stops at 
" Hullo/' there are often, and could be oftener, little 
confidences as to their own or their family affairs. 
The children are much more expressive than their 
parents, and will give valuable, because indirect and 
unconscious, insight into the ways and lives of the 
poor. 

^ Of course, when this selection in the schools has 
been made, the homes have to be visited, and the 
parents invited to send their children away and to 
r contribute a fair share of the cost, which is about 
thirteen shillings a head for the fortnight This work 
requires both skill and kindliness. It will be a great 
help if the visitor is already known. If, for instance, 
the child introduces him with " Mother, this is the 
gentleman who comes to our school," a footing of 
past friendliness and neighbourliness makes the 
relation different at once. The teachers are very 
excellent visitors themselves, if they have time to 
give to it; but merely seeing the children and 
occasionally the parents in the school does not give 
much insight into the life of the family. 

There is much to be done — the indifferent parents 
must be made to see the benefit of the change, the 
poor ones the possibility of putting by small sums 
towards the expense. Many visits to the same mother 
may be necessary, and to send the very poor children 
who are generally those with careless and slovenly 
parents, many a chat is needed before the mother 
rises to the occasion. Not infrequently, too, the re- 
solve, when formed, is not strong enough to bear fruit 
without further visits. To send one of the very poor 
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children requires more labour than a dozen of the 
artisan class. 

It is true that many of the poorest class go 
hopping and fruit-picking, and get a long change of 
air in this way. Those that do not go are the 
standing problem of the visitor. It is not the pay- 
ment which stands in the way, but difficulties in 
providing clothes or getting the children clean. A 
clothes-lending depdt has worked well, and some 
committees have arranged for baths and cutting of 
hair. 

Great tact is wanted in arriving at a just estimate 
of the parents' resources. The visitor who takes 
with him his printed form and asks a string of 
questions too often hurts the feelings of the parents, 
or else tempts them to depreciate their incomes and 
exaggerate their difficulties. The formal question 
brings a deceitful answer from those who have no 
good feeling, and drives those who have the pride of 
respectability into the silence of offended dignity — 
they hate what they consider inquisitiveness. The 
visitor who chats about home circumstances and the 
baby, the high rents and irregularity of work, and 
shows an interest in these things, — who points out the 
cost of the child in the country, and the need that 
each should contribute what they can afford, so that 
more children can go— will generally get all the 
necessary information pleasantly and readily, and be 
able to correct at once any little misstatement of 
income, and elicit a cheerful promise of a good 
payment 

Parents like the compliment that is paid them 
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when they are invited to|give more to help their 
poorer neighbours. The minimum to be obtained 
from each must be fixed by equity, the maximum by 
their self-respect and generosity. In this work, again, 
residence is of the greatest value If the visitor 
knows the father in the men's club, or the elder 
brothers in hoys* clubs or evening classes, there is at 
once a tie of friendship and a means of estimating 
wages. 

Elder brothers can be induced to take an interest 
in their youngsters. There was at least one case this 
year where two elder club lads volunteered to pay 
each for a little brother, while the widowed mother 
sent the little girL This is the right spirit of self- 
help and family affection, which can often be evoked 
by a friend's suggestion. Parents are too apt to 
ignore their elder wage-earning children — they re- 
ceive so much a week from them, they assume they 
cost that amount at home, and they neither count 
this contribution in the family earnings when they 
are stating the latter to the visitor, nor do they think 
of any possibility of response to a further appeal to 
them for an additional sum for the special object of 
the little one's health. 

The visitor should always strive to maintain 
.independence and evoke self-help. Eventually the 
Country Holidays Fund may consist of parents' con- 
tributions, and the committees would provide the 
means of the holiday, and not its cost The Londoner 
has no means of finding good country homes, and 
co-operation secures cheap fares and effective super- 
vision, but the London parent who gets these from 
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the society must eventually feel that the cost of his 
child's keep and fare is his own business. 

Experience shows the sad fact that nearly one- 
third of the children originally selected in the schools 
do not, after all, go for their fortnight's change. 
The reasons are various, but when the school 
visitor knows roughly what amount of the local fund 
is allotted to his particular school he will be able to 
estimate the numbers which can be sent, and then 
devote all his pains to seeing that those who most 
need the holiday really get it When the parents' 
interest has been thoroughly aroused they will make 
an effort to find the money. Where they cannot be 
expected to part with a lump sum, arrangements can 
generally be made to collect their contributions before- 
hand in weekly instalments. In this the school 
teachers are generally most kind and helpful If 
there is not already a school bank, they are most 
ready to help in receiving the children's pence and 
entering them on their cards, even if the collection is 
begun at the very beginning of the year, months 
before the holiday. When the parents have once 
paid a substantial sum the children very seldom fail 
to get their holiday. 

Perhaps the most wearisome part of the whole 
work is the committee meeting, when the cases that 
have been selected and inquired into by each visitor 
have to be submitted to the judgment of the whole 
body. Long and tiring as these meetings are, they 
are necessary. In this way alone is uniformity of 
action preserved and involuntary favouritism checked. 
In some districts all the visitors are members of the 

H 
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committee, in others a smaller executive body is 
appointed, which goes through the cases as each 
visitor brings them up. Whichever method is adopted 
it is well to introduce fresh elements if possible — men 
and women of experience of the district, who may 
not have time to visit, but have knowledge and the 
judicial faculty. The small executive, for instance, 
would be admirable if composed of five or six mem- 
bers, including one of the oldest of the clergy or a 
head deaconess, some representative of the Charity 
Organization Society, and some one who was a 
member of or in close touch with trade or benefit 
societies. Representatives of all denominations and 
the various social efforts should be invited to co- 
operate. A layman, or lady, is often better able to 
unite the different charitable agencies, and the Uni- 
versity Settlement should have people well qualified 
to act in this direction 

Some of the residents in University Settlements 
would always be interested in working men's societies 
— ^would be members of the Foresters or Oddfellows, 
or in some neighbourly way would know the working- 
class leaders. If some good working men or women 
can themselves be secured on the committees there 
will be E^eat gain. The society would be the better 
for some more direct representatives of the class it 
benefits. The settlements ought to be able to find 
such men among their club or trade-society friends. 
But, failing this, some resident who has been devoting 
himself to trade problems, and has been examining the 
questions of wages and fluctuations of work, would be 
of the greatest assistance on the committee although 
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lie might be unable to take up a school or visit 
homes. 

In raising some local funds, too, the help of these 
men would be invaluable. Every district ought to 
try and send money into the central office, not only 
to rdieve the central committee of a share of the 
labour of money-getting; but also because it is right 
tiiat the locality should have the opportunity and 
fed the responsibility of helping its own children. 
The amounts now raised are smalL 

This year the fifty local committees, including the 
ridiest parts of London as well as the poorest, only 
sent in about £iSCO out of a total of nearly ;f 12,00a 
There was, however, an interesting contribution ob- 
tained through the Phoenix Society branches in 
Bethnal Green, who were interested in the Fund by 
the residents of Oxford House. 

The committee has, however, to spend most of its 
time in passing cases. 

The visitor has seen the child's home, obtained 
particulars, and formed an estimate of the circum- 
stances of the parents^ but some one on the committee 
may have had a longer and wider knowledge ; fresh 
fii^ are brought out — ^perhaps a new complexion 
put on the whole case. Then, too, the less-experienced 
visitor gets an insight into the operations of the older 
members. But the main help of the committee to 
the too good-natured visitor is that it is a convenient 
abstraction by reference to which a friendly coercion 
may be brought to bear on the unwilling parent who 
is trying to shiric a &ir payment It is not neariy so 
difficult to get a higher oflTer when the visitor can fall 
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back on the committee's orders^ and many a visitor 
in bringing forward his or her case, says, " They say 
they can only pay so much, but I hope you will put 
it up, as I am sure they can pay more.'' The work- 
ing man on the committee, or the neighbour who 
lives among them, and knows the rate of wages and 
amount of work available at the time, makes short 
work of these shirkers, having a righteous sense of 
the fair and equal. 

It is a great pity that the country .holiday com- 
mittees die down in the winter. There would be 
some work for them always in keeping in touch with 
parents and children, and there must also actually be 
many children needing change all the year round. 

But for the bulk of the children who need change, 
without being definitely ill, it is far preferable that 
they should go away during the school holidays, in 
order that they may not lose their education. Every 
child absent from school is not only losing its own 
chances of learning, but is making the task of the 
teacher more difficult, and, by necessitating constant 
repetition of the class-work, is hindering its more 
regular fellows of their proper progress, and tending 
to dull them. There is so much less holiday, too, 
to be spent in the streets, which are not the best 
holiday playground, with their noise and drunken- 
ness, their foul air and dangerous traffic Difficult 
as it is to find enough country homes to send the 
whole number of the Fund's beneficiaries away in a 
couple of batches, this must be aimed at 

In the country it is essential that the reception 
of children should not become a trade to be carried 
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on as long as possible during the summer months. 
We must try and insure that the cottagers shall 
feel it a labour of Ipve. This is possible for a few 
children. 

Two pairs of little Londoners are interesting. 
They have different ways which it is amusing to 
compare. Their London ignorance and their London 
quickness are pleasant to see and hear. But when 
fresh ones continue to arrive the personal interest 
must begin to flag, and the comparisons made will 
not be between Tom's oddities and Jack's quaint 
stories, but between the trouble given by the one 
batch compared with the quietness of the previous 
one 

But before we have got our children to the country 
the transit of all this human freight must be effected. 
The arrangements are made in the country, the corre- 
spondent there has seen the cottagers finally, and 
talked over all the various little difficulties. In 
London we must first inspect the children we are 
going to send, and we must consult the lists of the 
medical officer of health to see there is no danger 
of their taking infection with them. 

The responsibility of importing fever or other 
disease into a village is no light one The poorest 
children, too, must be carefully examined as to 
personal cleanliness. In this we must often again 
fall back on the knowledge and good nature of the 
teachers, who can persuade a mother that her girl's 
outwardly fine head of hair must be removed in the 
interests of health and cleanliness. Then on the 
fatal day the whole of the London stations swarm 
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with little parties of children, ticketed and labelled 
by the careful worker, and with their excitement 
duly restrained. At last they are off, and there is 
a brief respite. 

It is, however, a respite only, not an absolute 
cessation of responsibility, for it is very necessary 
that the London visitor should be within touch if 
anything goes wrong in the country, or, as is more 
frequently the case, if anything is supposed to be 
going wrong. A child writes home, and the mother 
fancies all sorts of things, which sometimes lead her 
to go down for her offspring, when a word with the 
visitor would have set all right Or, as happened 
this year, a child writes that "there are thirteen of 
us at the Cross — ^it is a queer place." This is sup- 
posed at once to be a public-house of the worst 
character, and the imagination of a strong temperance 
advocate informs the neighbours of terrible doings — 
overcrowding and rowdiness. The Cross being really 
a quiet outlying hamlet. 

To those who have had all the trouble and worry 
of arrangement, the best reward is to visit the 
children in the country. Their happiness is so 
obvious and genuine; they have so much to tell; 
they are so pleased to see a London friend and tell 
it If the London visitor gets up the rules carefully, 
and is not shy of making a thorough inspection, he 
can be very useful in going over the cottages and 
seeing the sleeping accommodation. If he feels 
uncertain what to allow, and condones any irregu- 
larities from a feeling that the country correspondent 
knows best, rather than say anything disagreeable, 
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his visit had better be to the children as a friend and 
not as an inspector. 

Luckily, just grounds of complaint as to accom- 
modation are very rare. The country people are, as 
a rule, thoroughly interested in the children, especially, 
of course, in the small centres, where very few are 
received at a time. On these few is focussed the 
whole kindliness of the village, and the fewer they 
are the Jess likely they are to alienate friendliness by 
mischievous pranks. 

At one place one hears of rides in the grocer's 
cart or on the hay-waggon ; at another there has 
been a local school treat or festival, and the little 
strangers have been included. Riding the donkey, 
feeding the fowls, attempting to milk the cow, help- 
ing in the haymaking, picking apples (with allowed 
subtractions), — all and every phase of ordinary 
country existence is delightful and new to the town- 
bred child. If their London friend comes down all 
these joys are recounted, while he, in return, may 
bring tales of the brother's or father's doings in 
the club. 

Even if this country visit cannot be paid, the 
children can be met at the station on their return 
laden with flowers and vegetables. Later on, too, 
the brown faces can be seen in the class at school. 
The country holiday childron are almost invariably 
bright spots there. 

In seeing the children off, bringing them back^ 
collecting their payments and the like, the merest 
novice can find easy and pleasant work. In nothing 
that we do among the poor is the benefit more 
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immediately visible. The holiday is complete in 
itself. There is an obvious result of the trouble 
taken in the happier faces and stouter health of the 
children who have come back. How seldom can 
we see the result of our sowings I Too often the return 
is not yet, and we sometimes fancy it will never be. 

There is a further word to be said. So far we 
have been considering rather how the University 
Settlement can help the Children's Country Holidays 
Fund, how the fact of neighbourhood enables the 
resident to enter more fully into the life of the people 
and so makes him more effective than any outside 
help. But the Country Holidays Fund ought also to 
help the settlement It affords a splendid starting 
point for future work and future friendships. Perhaps 
the parents are more readily influenced through their 
children than in any other way. Those whom they 
see taking much pains and trouble for their children's 
happiness, earn their gratitude far more than those 
who bring them money. It is the sacrifice of ease 
they value ; they can see the labour and appreciate it : 
every one among the poor assumes, however, that 
money is nothing to a University man. From this 
basis of a common work the parents feel a real 
friendship for the child's friend, and are ready to do 
anything possible in return. They begin to recognize 
that our aim in living among them is really that we 
may serve them ; they begin to believe in our dis- 
interestedness — an idea, alas! which they are very 
slow to grasp. If, after the holiday, we can keep in 
touch with them, and keep this friendship alive, we 
shall be forming a band of helpers of our settlement 
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who will lead to the readier reception in the ndghbour- 
hood of any help, educational or otherwise, that is 
offered. Such friendship is firm, because they have 
learned to trust the visitor and respect him in the 
discussion of all the little details and plans of the trip. 
A chat over the best arrangements as to boots and 
jerseys is a small thing at the time, but the sense of 
the sharing of the work gives all the confidence and 
friendliness of fellow-workers which can hardly be 
obtained in any other way, and which may hereafter 
be of great service to the progress of the work of the 
settlement Even the most indifferent have some 
fondness for their children. The better class of 
parents, who would be above ordinary relief and 
would be too shy for ordinary conversation, may feel 
the need of change for a child, and in thb way come 
into pleasant contact with the visitor, and, seeing him 
a friend, find that the settlement is there to be used 
by the working man. The mission, perhaps, of the 
settlement in the Country Holidays Fund is to 
introduce more of the spirit of neighbourly co- 
operation, and more of the working-class feeling into 
the work ; to bridge the gulf between donor and 
recipient ; to make it the working man's own affair, 
which he feels to be his own ; and to bring his common 
sense and knowledge of his own class to the aid of 
the Fund. The mission of the Country Holidays 
Fund to the settlement is to give a ready outlet for 
enthusiastic service of the poor, and to furnish a 
means of getting their friendship, which must be 
the chief means of enabling it to do effective service. 
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This settlement of ladies, which was started in the 
autumn of 1889, consists of committee, lady warden 
or head, and a collective guild, which is entirely 
composed of old Cheltenham College girls, no one 
being allowed to join the guild till she has left or 
is just leaving Cheltenham College. It now com- 
prises eight hundred members. This guild having 
decided on supporting a settlement in Bethnal Green, 
obtained a lease of Mayfield House, but before it had 
entered on its occupation, proposals were made by 
a committee of Oxford and London ladies interestal 
in Bethnal Green, to share for the present in the use 
and maintenance of the house, which proposal was 
agreed ta 

The object of the settlement was to help forward 
work already existing and organized ; and to supply 
experience to those who need it, in wishing to under- 
take work elsewhere, and who may be glad to prepare 
themselves by a training of some months in a settle* 
ment such as this, which gives them an opportunity 
of seeing the many different branches of work carried 
on outside and apart from the house, and the means 
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of judging the effect and practical results of such 
work, and whether it may be useful to them wherever 
their sphere in the future may be. 

1. Help was at once given in various departments 
to the home arts and industries. On Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings some seventy or eighty boys 
might have been seen working at the following 
trades: Venetian or bent-iron work, leather work, 
brass work, English and Swiss wood-carving. The 
object of these classes was to give the boys some 
interest beyond the routine of their daily work. The 
greater number of them being in different factories, 
where days and weeks were spent in that monotonous 
work which is the necessary outcome of divided 
labour. Boys were not admitted to these classes 
before the age of sixteen. 

2. The efforts of the residents at Mayfield House 
were diverted to the following objects^ amongst 
others : — 

Parish work in all its various branches, including 
district visiting, mother's meetings, Bible classes, 
Sunday school teaching, etc. 

Choral classes in Mayfield House and at Poplar. 
The former composed the choir for week-day services 
during Advent and Lent in the Parish Church. The 
latter helped with the musical part in the lectures 
to working men, given on Sunday afternoons in the 
Mission Church at Poplar. 

Help was given at penny dinners. These dinners 
were sold at a cheap rate to the very poor, during 
the winter months. Also in connection with this was 
started a dining-^room for poor men at work in the 
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neighbourhood, giving them a chance or obtaining a 
good dinner at the same low rate. 

3. It was at the expressed wish of the wives of 
artisans that ambulance classes and nursing classes 
in Bfayfield House were first originated, and the 
regular attendance at them showed they were fully 
appreciated 

Work in connection with the Charity Organization 
Society was taken up; as also work in connection 
with the society for befriending young servants, 
commonly known as the Mabys, and a club for 
factory girls twice a week. Sales of new and old 
clothes to the poor were occasionally held The 
house was also used for Sunday classes, and a good 
many entertainments given there at Christmas time. 

By degrees there came changes as to the branches 
of work undertaken or helped in. Owing to various 
circumstances, perhaps, it seemed better for one 
branch to be given up, the need for it might have 
gone, while pressing need might appear for another 
to be taken up. The I.CA.A. (Invalid Children's 
Aid Association) was one of these. The aim of the 
society is to provide for each child a friend, who 
should undertake to give to it, as far as possible, 
personal service ; also the special medical advice that 
may be necessary to the child, or admission into a 
suitable hospital ; in fact, anything which love with 
common sense may suggest And it is sometimes 
hoped that the work does not stop with the child, 
but that, it may be through a book lent, or the love 
and kindness shown to the child, a father or mother 
may have learned to believe in something good, and 
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to look beyond their own troubles and burdena In 
some homes the little invalid seems just the one spot 
of brightness, no scolding or threats fall to its share, 
but a softer look comes over the mother's face as she 
talks of it, or looks at it ; and this raises a hope that 
the little d\ild is unconsciously God's instrument for 
good in the family. Though it must be confessed 
there is another side, when it is shown, only too 
plainly, that the poor child is felt to be a drag and a 
trouble, and so better out of the way. 

In 1892 the Oxford ladies left May field House, 
and formed their own settlement, under the name of 
St Margaret's. Fart of their work had been a girl's 
club (factory) attached to the house. This they took 
with them, but help is still given to the parish club 
once or twice a week. 

And now we come to a very important branch of 
work undertaken at Mayfield House, namely. Board- 
school work — a resident being manager in one group 
of schools, making friends with the teachers, also with 
the parents of those children who attend seldom or 
never, getting them to take an interest in their chil- 
dren going regularly to school; sometimes raising 
the moral tone of the homes, and finding out the 
reason for bad attendances, which may prove to be 
simply indolence or want of care, sometimes want of 
clothes. In conjunction with Board schools, and 
Church voluntary schools belonging to the parish, the 
Children's Country Holidays Fund has been most 
successfully worked Many parties meeting at May- 
field House, start off with various kind friends who 
take them across London to Euston, Paddington, or 
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some terminus, where they are placed under the care 
of the guard, and all anxiety is over. Sometimes 
there are many disappointments, such as when the 
money is not paid up at the last minute, and the 
child cannot go ; but, when all is successfully accom- 
plished, the troubles and annoyances seem nothing 
compared to the pleasure of having secured a fort- 
night's happiness and country air for the children. 

Another very considerable part of the work at 
Mayfield House is with pupil teachers of Board 
schools, one worker being honorary secretary of a 
centre to the London Pupil Teachers' Associatioa 
The endeavour is to make the house as attractive as 
possible : sometimes there is a social evening, which 
means asking them to tea, followed by music and 
recitations, in which they are often pleased to help ; 
sometimes an invitation is sent out, saying the resi- 
dents are ''at home" at a certain hour. Every 
Saturday various classes are held, such as artistic 
embroidery, elocution, painting, singing, and chip- 
carving. These classes must be in the form of re- 
creation, though it is insisted, as far as possible, that 
the pupil teachers shall regularly attend any class 
which they may enter, and that the work shall be, of 
its sort, thorough and good. 

The lives of these girls, in many cases, must be 
very lonely and very hard. The aim is to get them 
to look upon the residents as their friends, and that 
by simple, quiet, and, where possible, individual effort 
That this intercourse may not begin and end by being 
merely social, it is hoped to form a Bible class on 
Sundays. When the great number of pupil teachers 

I 
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is taken into consideration, the power they must be 
in England in teaching and forming the ideas of the 
next generation, the immense influence for good or 
evil they must have, this eflfort cannot be too keenly 
made ; and ought, indeed, to be a very important 
part of the work of a settlement such as Mayfield 
House, which is formed by a college guild. 

We have also joined a branch of the Women's 
Co-operative Guild. The branch dates its commence- 
ment from last spring ; it now consists of nearly forty 
members, almost all of whom are working women. 
We meet in Oxford Hall once a week, when we 
sometimes discuss the real meaning of co-operation, 
in contrast with individualism ; and how we can best 
help the society forward — ^whether by gaining recruits, 
by forwarding education, or by creating more social 
life among its members by realizing more we belong 
to a body, and cannot each act for self alone. 

The people among whom we work are mostly 
of the better class — that is, not criminal They work 
principally as cabinet-makers, boot-makers, labourers, 
matchbox and fancy-box makers, and brush-makers. 
There is great poverty, mostly owing to the de- 
pressed state of trade. You hear on all sides, " I 
would do anything, if only I could get it" They 
are not, as a rule, pauperized, but have an immense 
amount of self-respect and independence. Very 
patient and ever willing to help each other, very 
ready to be friendly, it is often quite touching to see 
the interest they take in us as their friends, eager to 
enter into our pleasures, and always hoping, as each 
departs for her holiday, that she will enjoy herself. 
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and come back very well; not for an instant con- 
trasting their own lives, where so many a poor mother 
has to toil on from year's end to year's end, never 
getting any rest or change from her labours — with the 
exception of one day, perhaps, in the country during 
the summer, when they do seem to throw oflf all 
care, and behave like children, swinging, running 
races, playing games with what appears an absolute 
freedom from care, until the time comes when we 
have to collect and say good-bye to the friends who 
have been entertaining us so kindly ; then you hear on 
all sides, Dear, how quick the time has gone, to be 
sure ! " or, I should like to have stayed all night" 
They accept the inevitable, though, most cheerfully, 
their tongues never flagging all the journey home. 

In some cases the families are almost entirely 
supported by the scanty earnings of the mothers and 
elder children. The men are so soon looked upon as 
too old, and therefore put on one side — ^there seems 
so little thought or consideration for the individual. 
And this, perhaps, strikes one as being one of the 
saddest phases of life down here. It seems like 
saying, " Get all you can out of a man : after that, 
leave him ; trouble no more — his day is over." But 
even to this there are bright exceptions. 

Their aims and ideas of life and conduct may 
not be high, but it is wonderful to notice how, as a 
rule, they live up to their ideas. Still there is a great 
mass of indiflferentism to high aspirations and noble 
standards of right and wrong ; there seems a dulness 
— a want of power to look beyond their own daily 
routine of cares and troubles, and the terrible anxiety 
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as to where the necessary food and clothing for the 
children is to come from, or how long they can keep 
a roof over their heads. 

We workers often feel, though we may be striving 
to help them, to lift them to higher aspirations, nobler 
standards of right and wrong, how much we are 
learning from them, from their patient endurance, 
their cheerfulness, their thankfulness ; and, considering 
their surroundings and their bringing up, we can only 
wonder they have risen to so high a level, and think 
with shame of the little use we have made of our 
greater advantages and surroundings. This thought 
urges us on to try and do our work more prayerfully, 
humbly, and thankfully, for the privilege of being 
allowed to work, in however small a measure, for our 
Lord ; taking Him as our Pattern ; not looking for 
results, though accepting such, should they come to 
us, with deep thankfulness and greater determination 
on our part not to be depressed or cast down by the 
many disappointments. 

One great thing we have always to keep before 
us in our work is to try to get into the lives of the 
people ; in that way our work sometimes seems over- 
whelming. We must be ready to hear their stories, 
try and understand their difficulties and burdens, — in 
fact, to try and put ourselves in their place, — ^if we are 
to give them true sympathy and advice, such as may 
help them; trying to lift them up, to make them 
look beyond their daily burdens, which are indeed to 
many terriblyj heavy ; not being content with merely 
a pleasant friendly feeling with the people, but trying 
to go beyond — to dig deeper, as it were, to give them 
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something that will make a real difference in their 
lives. And here we might sometimes feel dis- 
heartened and be ready to give up in despair if we 
did not remember that the fault may be in ourselves ; 
it is that we are wanting in love and sympathy, or in 
reality in our own lives. 

I do not mean to say for an instant that there are 
not good earnest women round us, sometimes where 
you least expect it, — ^women who are mocked at, 
jeered at, almost persecuted for coming to church 
and Holy Communion, who do indeed suffer "for 
righteousness' sake." A poor woman, only a few 
Sundays ago, on coming out of church was attacked 
and knocked about by her husband because she had 
taken her baby to be baptized 

Then, for ourselves, we have each to remember we 
are members of a settlement, a community ; we cannot 
each act for ourselves and apart from each other. 
We must be loyal to each other, or the whole com- 
munity must suffer, and the work cannot be good 
and effective. We must be always learning, keeping 
our minds open to be able to learn, if we are to avoid 
grooves ; always trying to put out fresh feelers, grasp- 
ing more, trying to comprehend more, and, above all, 
bringing a brightness, a freshness into our work, what- 
ever it may be, simply doing our daily work " heartily, 
as to the Lord," with a real love for and sympathy 
with the people among whom we are living and 
wishing to help. Love should be the keynote of our 
lives, with an ever-increasing forgetfulness of self, if 
our work, in any true sense of the word, is to be 
Christlike. 
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Before concluding, I should like to say I am sorry 
it has fallen into such inexperienced hands as mine 
to write an account of this settlement I feel I have 
had too short knowledge of the work, but, having 
been asked, I could only do my best 

If the work of the settlement is good, if it is 
effective, it is all owing to the late head, Miss 
Catherine Newman, who entirely organized it from 
its commencement, and by her own life and example 
showed how those who undertake such work should 
order their own lives. May God give us grace to 
follow and carry on the work, so ably begun by her, 
to His honour and glory. 



ST. MARGARET'S HOUSE 
BETHNAL GREEN 

[LADIES' BRANCH OF THE OXFORD HOUSE) 

BY 

MISS MARY TALBOT 



ST. MARGARETS HOUSE 
BETHNAL GREEN. 

St. Margaret's House owes its origin to a desire 
felt by the present Head of the Oxford House that 
the work done by that house should be supplemented 
by that of a settlement of ladies. The plan was pro- 
posed in 1889 ; it was taken up by the Hon. T. A. 
Brassey, a member of the Oxford House Council, and 
by several ladies at Oxford A committee was 
formed of those interested in the work of the Oxford 
House to carry it out, and it was then found that the 
Cheltenham Ladies' College was also intending to 
found a settlement in Bethnal Green. It was agreed 
that the two settlements should be combined, with 
the understanding that, as they grew larger, they 
should separate ; and Mayfield House was opened for 
this purpose under the joint management of the two 
committees, and under the headship of Miss Newman, 
appointed by the Cheltenham committee. Miss 
Winnington Ingram was — until she was obliged, to 
the great regret of her Bethnal Green friends, to give 
up her work — the head of the Oxford workers. The 
first Oxford residents will always look back grate- 
fully to the personal kindness and the help in their 
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work which they met with from Miss Newman and 
the members of the Cheltenham Settlement, and it is 
hoped that the two settlements will always do much 
work in common ; but the connection was from the 
first intended to be temporary, and, in 1892, when 
there was a prospect of more workers than Mayfield 
House could accommodate, the Oxford committee 
decided to open an independent house. After some 
difficulty a convenient house for the purpose was found 
in Victoria Park Square, and it was opened by H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Teck in April, 1893, under the name 
of St. Margaret's House, taken because St Margaret 
of Scotland seemed to the founders to be as striking 
an example as they could find of the religious and 
social service which women can render, and which 
it was the object of the settlement to promote. Miss 
Harington, who had been a member of the committee 
from the first, and had worked at Mayfield House, 
was appointed Head of the house, and every one who 
has worked under her can testify to the wisdom of 
the choice. 

The objects of the settlement are in many respects 
the same as those of the many kindred houses the 
establishment of which has been so marked a feature 
of recent philanthropic eflTort They all seek to 
remedy the evils which come from the isolation of 
workers — the sense of loneliness which tells so much 
on energy and hopefulness ; the want of co-opera- 
tion ; the necessity that each should buy his or her 
own experience, often at the -expense of those whom 
they would help : and they do this by providing 
centres in which the experience and sympathy of 
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many workers is available for the help of each, and 
from which joint work can be undertaken with the 
least possible difficulty of organization and co-opera- 
tion. They make it possible for many to live in poor 
and crowded neighbourhoods who could not do so by 
themselves, and thereby to gain and give what all 
workers feel to be the inestimable advantages of 
daily-life intimacy with those for whom they work. 
And they can make use of the help of those who can 
only give short spaces of time to such work. In all 
these ways St Margaret's House is justifying the 
hopes of those who founded it 

The house itself stands in the open, pleasant 
square which was the original Bethnal Green, and is 
thoroughly comfortable. Two large workshops at the 
back are good ready-made club-rooms, so that much 
of the work can be carried on on the spot Life there 
is, by the testimony of all who have tried it, stimula- 
ting and cheerful, and gives scope for many different 
capacities and tastes. The house is already coming to 
be known as a place from which help can be asked 
and obtained in any undertaking for the benefit of its 
Bethnal Green neighbours ; and many and real are 
the friendships that have already been formed be- 
tween its residents and those whom they have come 
to help. Several ladies who cannot become perma- 
nent residents have given valuable help by short 
visits ; others, living in London, have given one after- 
noon or evening a week to different parts of the 
work, and it is hoped that many more will follow 
their example. 

If it is asked. What are the distinctive features 
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of this settlement ? the papers which have described 
the objects and work of the Oxford House will give 
the answer. The movement, of which the two houses 
are the outcome, came from Oxford ; its inspiring 
force was the desire to share with the people of East 
London the two things to which Oxford has owed her 
greatness — her religious faith ; and her development 
of all the higher faculties — intellectual, physical, social 
—of her sons. Two things followed from this double 
object In the first place, it was a Church movement : 
its promoters desired to co-operate, and, in fact, the 
Oxford House has co-operated, with the social and 
educational work of other religious bodies, and with 
many purely secular oi^anizations ; but many Oxford 
Churchmen felt that their Christianity and their 
Churchmanship were, after all, the best of the posses- 
sions which they wanted to share with the people of 
Bethnal Green, and that their settlement must, if its 
work was to be honest and complete, openly proclaim 
this fact. In the second place, they felt that a 
University Settlement ought not to confine its atten- 
tion to any one side of the life of the people among 
whom it was placed, but to aim at raising their whole 
standard of living, and ought to lay especial stress 
on the duty of studying as thoroughly as possible 
the economic and social questions affecting it These 
have been the aims of the Oxford House, and St 
Margaret's House has been founded to promote them 
in all the ways that are especially open to women. 

For self-invited visitors, its residents have certainly 
met with a very kind welcome. This is no doubt 
to a large extent due to the credentials with which 
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they came : that to belong to the Oxford House 
meant friendly intentions and thoroughness in carry- 
ing them out was a well-recognized fact in Bethnal 
Green, tome time before its ladies' branch existed. 
In the parochial work, too, which the residents under- 
took, the fact that they were personally unknown 
faded into insignificance beside their connection with 
^hurches which were known, by many who had 
never entered them, to represent a real wish to help 
and sympathize. And the people of Bethnal Green 
do seem to have an unusually large share of willing- 
ness to meet advances halfway. Partly, periiaps, 
because most of the outsiders who have come to live 
amongst them have done so with at least the wish 
to help them — ^partly from a certain neighbourly feel- 
ing, which seems to spring from the fact, noticed by 
Mr. Booth, that the native-bom population of Bethnal 
Green is a larger proportion of the whole than in 
most other districts of London, and that many 
families have lived there for many generations — there 
is a readiness to believe in the good intentions of 
new friends, and to take as natural, and, therefore, 
trustworthy, the interest expressed in whatever affects 
the welfare of Bethnal Greea Reserve, suspicion, 
humbug; conscious and unconscious, are; of course, 
to be met with ; but real trust and affection— often 
taking the touching form of uncomplainingness for 
fear of burdening their friends — are much commoner 
characteristics of the ways of the people. 

The work so far undertaken by the settlement 
consists mainly in a share in that of existing organi- 
zations, for there are few districts of Lx>ndon now 
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which do not suffer rather from the inadequacy than ' 
the non-existence of attempts to meet the various 
needs of the people. But it has also started some 
undertakings of its own, chief among them being a 
Girls' Club, which now has three branches — one for 
children at school, which meets on one afternoon in 
the week ; one for girls under fifteen, who have left 
school ; and two for girls over fifteen. One of these 
is for girls of a rather lower social type than the 
members of the original Club— of the class which may 
best be known by low fringes, and hats either un- 
usually magnificent, or conspicuous by their absence. 
Social grades are very clearly marked among factory 
girls, and it seems to be generally wisest to respect 
such barriers ; but this second Club, which has only 
existed a short time, seems to prove that the class 
from which its members come can enjoy and make 
use of Club life as well as any other. Different classes 
— those for musical drill and singing being the most 
popular — are held in the Club. Its management is 
vested in a joint committee of the residents and 
representatives of the girls, and it has lately been 
affiliated to the Union of Working Girls' Clubs. 
There has been a distinct growth among the girls of 
the esprit de corps which is so much harder to create 
among girls than among men ; and a very real friend- 
liness exists between the girls and the residents. It 
is among these girte, and among their contemporaries 
with whom the visitors for the Young Servants' Asso- 
ciation come in contact, that the most hopeful and 
interesting part of .the personal work of the settle- 
ment lies. They sire young enough for personal 
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influence to mean a good deal to them, and hard- 
worked and sometimes careworn enough for the 
recreation and the sympathy which the residents try 
to give them to be about equally welcome to them. 
These things come first ; the desire for any kind of 
learning is rarer, and so, of course, is the temper to 
which religion is an important reality. At the same 
time, the very fact that religious observances are not 
the fashion in Bethnal Green, makes any decided 
step, such as Baptism or Confirmation, a fairer test 
of serious purpose than it might be elsewhere, and, 
when it has been taken, it means real efforts and 
sacrifices to keep up to the standard that has been 
adopted Such things as the abstention of a very 
regular and sociably inclined attendant at the club 
from the dancing evenings in Lent, or the wish 
expressed by another that one of the ladies would 

liven " (her younger sister) "up, and get her 

to be baptized" — a wish which led to the desired 
result — are good signs of real convictions when there 
are no conventional standards to which they can be 
attributed. 

It is sometimes thought that girls' dubs tend to 
weaken home ties ; but, as far as the experience of 
the St Margaret's Club goes, there b littie foundation 
for the fear. The same girls seldom come to the 
Club more than twice a week, and it is a rare excep- 
tion when sickness or need at home do not call out 
ungrudging help from them — help which is also very 
freely given to their girl friends. 

With a view to keeping the broader aspects of 
the work and the need of study before them, the 
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residents and some of their friends have started a 
weekly meeting for reading and discussion of social 
subjects, for which, as a good many of the party are 
members of the Christian Social Union, subjects 
are generally chosen with reference to those brought 
forward at the meetings of the London branch of 
the union. As another means to the same end, 
St Margaret's House has lately joined with the 
other women's settlements of London in a plan 
of occasional meetings for discussion of subjects 
affecting their common work, to be held in turn at 
the different settlements. 

Of the existing organizations in whose work the 
residents co-operate, most are too well known to 
need detailed description. First may be placed 
parish work in its various forms — district visiting, 
Sunday-school teaching, Bands of Hope and other 
temperance work, mothers' meetings, district nursing. 
There is practically no limit to what might be under- 
taken in this line in such a district as Bethnal Green, 
except what is imposed by numbers and time. Then 
there is work for the Charity Organization Society 
and the Society for Befriending Young Servants; 
visiting, in which all the residents take some share, 
at the neighbouring hospitals, especially the London 
Hospital, and at the workhouse. In connection with 
this latter may be mentioned a Sunday afternoon 
tea-party for twelve old women from the workhouse, 
whose Sunday outing would otherwise only mean 
an aimless wandering about the streets. In the 
summer the work of the Children's Country Holidays 
Fund absorbs the energies of as many workers as 
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can be spared to assist in it. In more than one of 
these undertakings residents in the two Oxford 
Houses work together. 

It is always difficult and often mbleading to speak 
of the results of work ; in the case of a settlement 
with an independent history of not quite two years, 
it would be ridiculous to do so : but in the principles 
and the short experience of St Margaret's House there 
does seem to be much to justify great hopes for its 
future. Every year's experience, every resident's 
effort to enter into the needs of those whom she is 
trying to help, will add to the fitness of the House 
to be r^^arded as a centre for the religious and social 
work of women in East London, and a practical 
witness among its people to the Christianity which 
would care for all human needs, and believes that 
they can only be met by patient personal service. 
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THE REPTON CLUB. 



Therb is a class of boy in East London whose 
members stand at the street comers, usually in 
batches^ and, when they move, progress in the shape 
of a gang which monopoliies much of the thorough- 
fare in which it happens to be; they have been 
known to assault inoffendiog persons, and even to 
fidl foul of the police. Sometimes these boys have 
work and sometimes they have none. Occasionally 
the dose-cropped appearance of the head of some 
member of the gang suggests that the owner has 
been living at Her Gracious Majesty's expense, 
probably for fighting, or gambling in the street, or 
some other equally heinous offence. There is no 
mistaking the type of boy. It is quite different from 
the ordinary lower-class boy, and as a rule will not 
mix with any but its own kind. There are curious 
differences in the circumstances of the individual 
boys. One will be in good work, earning ten, twelve, 
or fifteen shillings a week, or even more. Another 
will, perhaps, never have done a decent day's work in 
his life, and would at first hardly do one if he couki. 
Yet the two will be bosom friends^ and stick up for 
each other in a row ; the one with money will give 
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to the one without, stand him drinks, seats at penny- 
gaffs, put him up at his lodging or home, and do 
many other such things. One will be the son of 
most respectable parents ; another, without any place 
to call a home, or perhaps a home with the usual 
adjuncts of a drunken father and mother who make 
things hot for him, if he comes in while they are 
elevated, and are none too sociable in their lucid 
intervals, when he only acts the part of some one 
else who wants to eat. 

One of my boys (who liked his people) gave me a 
lovely description of his father and mother. My 
father, 'e was a man. 'E weighed sixteen stone, and 
thought nothin' o' sendin' you out at twelve at m'ght 
for a dozen of oysters. 'E's dead now. And my 
mother — why I've never seed *er drunk once I She's 
a queer woman. But my father, I've often seed 'im 
drunk." 

They are curious creatures, these boys. If they 
like a fellow they will stick to him through anything. 
If they dislike any one, it is as well for him to avoid 
them. They are a class of lads from whom the army 
is largely recruited — tough, wiry fellows, with tons of 
pluck, and with first-rate fighting qualities if they are 
well fed and looked after a bit I have seen one of 
my boys stand up, round after round, to a man far 
heavier than himself in a boxing contest, and get an 
awful hammering, but still stick at it, and never give 
in till he was hopelessly done up. And as likely as 
not this is done on the top of a little fried fish,' or "a 
haporth o' pudden " — ^the horror of it I 

I suppose many folk would consider the general 
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run of these lads as bad characters. This is an 
impression which is removed shortly after a first 
acquaintance. They ought to be so^ considering their 
constant circumstances, but they certainly are not 
If they have occasional lapses and forget the distinc- 
tion between what is theirs and what is not, they 
could probably show that they kept one of the other 
commandments much better than a good many people 
do. One boy was recommended to me as one of a 
" regular thieving lot" Anyhow he and his brother — 
both under twenty— keep an out-of-work father and 
invalid mother, and save up some money to send their 
little brothers and sisters for a fortnight's holiday in the 
country under the auspices of the Children's Country 
Holidays Fund. I do not wish to maintain that they 
are all that is to be desired, morally or otherwise, but 
it is a fact that they have got many fine qualities 
highly developed, and just in so far as they possess 
great capacities for what is bad, so they have great 
capacities for what b good. 

The difiiculty is to get hold of them. They have 
a rooted objection to most forms of disdpline, and a 
kind of pious horror for any man or thing that they 
call " religious." Their notions of what " religious " 
consists of are very quaint One of my best boys — a 
well-known pugilist^round here — who has never been 
beaten in England, and has just gone ofi" to America 
to uphold the honour of the old country abroad, told 
me that he would have to take to religion out there, 
because he was going to stay at first with his brother's 
family, who " were religious and went to church on 
Sunday.** He^ is a funny-looking little chap^ with a 
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great star over one eye, the souvenir of some hard- 
fought field, and, if he only knew it, is not half such 
a bad fellow as he thinks. His demeanour whenever 
we talked seriously together would have been a lesson 
to many worthy people I have seen. 

Another boy had very exalted notions of what 
religious " meant One night (the day of the City 
and Suburban) I went up to the club, and found him 
there alone. 

" Where are the rest ? " I asked. 

" Epsom, sir." 

" Lucky chaps ! " said I, " I wish I was at Epsom ; 
but we don't have time for Epsom at the House." 

" You wish you was at Epsom, Mr. Legge ? Why, 
I thought you was religious I " 

This was rather a nasty one for me, and I felt 
called upon to spend half an hour proving that horse- 
racing was not necessarily irreligious, and at the same 
time delivering a little homily on gambling, which 
made all the Derby and boat-race sweeps of school 
and 'Varsity days rise in judgment against me. The 
best of it was, that he did not think prize-fighting 
irreligious ; but perhaps that was only because he did 
not want to hurt my feelings, as he had seen me at 
boxing-shows in the neighbourhood. 

The club system is certainly the best way to get 
hold of these boys. You all meet as friends, and 
amuse yourselves together at innocuous pastimes like 
Tiddleywinks and Halma. It is quite a study to watch 
some rising young pug engaged at a game of Tiddley- 
winks. In forming a club, you first have to get a 
place to hold it in. This is not nearly so easy as it 
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seems. It does not do to get a house in a respectable 
district — first, because the boys will not go to it ; next, 
because, if they did, the neighbours would soon object 
Also^ one cannot get a house in a rough region to 
which the boys are strange, as this would at once lead 
to a battle royal between opposing gangs, and the row 
would soon spread over respectable districts near by, 
which would say, " That's Oxford 'ouse," and complain 
to the Head. 

After long delay I raised a house in a place 
which could by no stretch of imagination be called 
respectable. It is a narrow street, running parallel 
with a slum peopled with refugees from Shoreditch, 
who have been evicted by the County Council's 
Boundary Street Scheme. It rejoices in the name of 

's Gardens ; and as the desirability of streets in 

this part of the world is in inverse proportion to the 
pleasing signification of their names {f.^. Paradise 
Row," and " Land of Promise "), the sweet-smelling 
and many-coloured flowers and the smooth sun-lit 

lawns suggested by 's Gardens are about as like 

to the reality as a horse is to a hen. The houses on 
each side are three stories high, and the road is just 
broad enough for the dust-carts to go down it Each 
pair of rooms at most supports a family, and the in- 
habitants are blessed with an abnormal amount of 
youthful progeny, whose life is spent in the gutters of 
the street, except when repeated solicitations from the 
school board have persuaded their parents to send 
them to school. 

The house I found was like the other houses- 
three stories of two little rooms each, and a small 
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yard behind The vican^e supplied me with an 
excellent man, with an invalid wife and two small 
hoySf as caretaker. They took up their abode 
on the ground floor. Of the first floor I made a 
bagatelle and games room, and of the top story I 
made a boxing-saloon and a bookless library. 

The next thing was to get the boys. The Estab- 
lished Church supplied me with a nucleus of boys 
who were connected with the vicarage and lived in 
the district The nucleus came as soon as the club 
was opened, and consisted of a very excellent and 
well-behaved set of boys, who were just like other 
boys. It was only a matter of time, though, before 
some of " the gang " should get wind of the club ; and 
one night, after about a week's existence, two un- 
mistakable individuals appeared, evidently to spy 
out the land. They departed shortly and returned 
with their friends, who certainly did not look a. pro- 
mising lot They seemed, however, quite at their ease, 
took no notice of my existence, ignored the original 
members of the club, and retired upstairs to spend 
the evening, in what was evidently their wonted 
pastime, viz. boxing. I went up presently to watch 
them, and they certainly could box. I thought that 
I should be rather in a fix if I had to chuck any of 
them out However, they seemed very good sorts of 
fellows, and were so astonished at being taken quite 
quietly if they made a row that they obeyed at once. 

After about a week we got to know each other 
better. We had one or two little diflferences, in which 
it was necessary just to make it clear who was going 
to run the club, and then they settled down as if they 
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had been in a club all their Uvea Their presence 
soon had an effect on the original members of the 
club, and most of the nucleus went in a body, re- 
marking that the new-comers were too rough for 
them. Oddly enough, it was mostly the smaller ones 
who remained, and seemed quite happy with the 
rougher boys, who were very good to them and 
did not bully at all. I was rather glad when the 
others had gone, as they were, on the whole, unin- 
teresting boys, and not at all the sort my club was 
meant for. 

The new-comers, after they had settled down in 
the club, went through various phases which were in- 
teresting to watch. For some time they did nothing 
save box, but at last they went down to the bagatelle 
room, and played bagatelle for a bit They marked 
this advance in civilization by prodding holes in the 
ceiling with the bagatelle cues, which gave the ceiling 
the appearance of a cloth target after a Catling gun 
had been shooting at it I never caught any of them 
in the act, so I said nothing about it, as they soon got 
tired of the amusement when the ceiling was nearly 
all hole ; but I regretted it in the hot weather, as 
multitudes of the pediculus vulgaris (which thrives in 
these parts) came through the holes and made the 
club-rooms the scene of their nightly prowL How- 
ever, it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good, 
and we beguiled many a weary hour hunting them 
with bagatelle cues, thus obtaining a field for the 
exercise of the boys' sporting tendencies, and eliciting 
the interesting piece of information from one boy, that 
" they live in the Queen's bedroom too " I 
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We soon acquired great prestige in the neighbour- 
hoody and I got a good deal of reflected glory in 

Do-as-you-like Street (as ^'s Gardens is known 

locally) from the prowess of my bojrs, who com- 
manded a respect in the place accorded to no one 
else except " the coppers." As the boys got to like 
the club, they brought their friends.; till^we were 
nearly sixty strong, and the crush in the little rooms 
was sometimes dreadful, especially as one's eyes were 
not the only things that made one conscious of the 
presence of " boy/' I had to stop the inflow then, 
and regretted this much, as I could, if I had had 
larger quarters, have raised easily two or three hun- 
dred boys, who would have formed about the finest 
gang of fighting men in the district 

I had rather an appalling experience about this 
time. One of the original boys, a very nice lad whom 
I wished to keep at the club, had not deserted with 
the others. I was sitting in the games-room, chatting 
with some of the boys, one night, when I heard a 
tremendous uproar in the boxing-room, and a loud 
voice proclaiming some one's delinquencies in the 
purest Bethnal Green. I rushed upstairs, expecting 
to find a fearful fight going on, and was obstructed by 
a huge black form shutting up the whole doorway of 
the boxing-room, and apparently emitting the sounds 
that had attracted me. The form backed out, dragging 
some one with it ; and I then'saw that it was a member 
of the gentler sex, who had the above-mentioned boy 
in a vice-like grasp, and, while belabouring him with 
her disengaged hand, was delivering an eloquent dis- 
course on my club, my boys, and (when she viewed 
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me) myself. I expostulated, and she swore; and 
I followed her downstairs threatening actions for 
trespass and anything else that came into my head 
However, she got out with her prisoner, and I then 
found that she was his mother, and did not approve 
of his belonging to such a lot as me and mine. My 
boys manifested a strong desire to go and take 
vengeance on the coffee-shop which she kept, but 
matters calmed down, and her son afterwards joined 
our large boys' club, to which he was really much 
more suited, and which he has since told me he 
considers ^ all right." After the boys arrived at the 
bagatelle stage, progress was rapid, and we soon got 
to the stage when a committee was possible. I had 
to go up to Oxford for ten days, and was rather 
chary of leaving a stranger in charge. Moreover, 
there was no stranger to leave in charge ; so I sent 
for four boys, whom I considered fit and proper 
persons, and told them I was going to leave them 
in control of the club for ten days. The boy I chose 
as chief of the four was one of " the boys " of a well- 
known local sport, and was rising into pugilistic 
fame ; while two of the others were like unto him. 
One of these two was, when he first joined, the most 
difficult boy to manage in the club, being the wag 
of the gang, and so he was a priori, one of those 
most fitted to be in command of the others. I gave 
them a suitable discourse and went When I returned 
from Oxford, I was a little anxious. When I went 
round to the club, my anxiety was soon dispelled. 
I found the club had gone splendidly and in perfect 
order, with an average attendance of about thirty, 
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and, on examining the bagatelle lists, I found that 
the smaller boys had had their full share of play. 
I sent for my four gentlemen, and thanked tiiem. 
The lad who had been in charge described what had 
happened, and how there had been no rows at all, 
except with one boy who had made himself liable 
to be chucked out. As their way of chucking out 
is head first downstairs, I was rather glad the place 
had kept quiet I then allowed the club to select 
four more committee-men, so that no one could say I 
only made the boys whom I liked into committee-men. 
Their choice was good, and made me more opti- 
mistic about the rising generation of the democracy. 

About now a kind lady sent us some books. 
The committee thereupon considered she ought to 
be thanked, so I took a sheet of paper and a pen, 
and each one of them in turn gave me a sentence 
towards forming a letter. The result was one of the 
oddest epistles that ever was written, and they all 
signed at the bottom — ^those who could not write 
properly having their hands held by those who 
could I think that this letter will be kept by the 
recipient 

Boys kept coming up and wanting to join the 
dub, but as there were very few who left, there was 
not room for many more. Also I had to be very 
discriminating in choosing boys, and keeping the 
club down to the proper standard. If once a club 
like this gets into a sort of respectable groove, it 
is done for. The boys get into cliques, and seem 
to lose their delightful free-and-easy independence. 
The richer ones take to wearing collars, and commit 
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all sorts of deeds of the same kind ; and then the 
poor ones begin to feel out of it, and to think their 
friends are getting too smart for them. There is no 
reason whatever, if only due precautions are taken, 
why such a thing should happen. The boys are* 
much nicer in their natural sphere of comparative^ 
roughness, and are none the better for indulging in 
pomps and vanities which they cannot aflbrd. Be- 
sides, the silk scarf and the amazing fringe they affect 
are rather picturesque. The great secret, however, 
of keeping the club in the right condition is to 
encourage the boxing. If the boys take to coming 
to the club in their Sunday best (if they have one), 
they will be more careful of taking off their jackets 
and having a set-to with the gloves. Now the ethics 
of boxing are these: (i) If a lad knows well how 
to use his fists, he, as an almost universal rule, does 
not use his boots or a knife. (2) The discipline of 
the ring is almost the only discipline these lads get 
That discipline is very strict, both in training, and 
during the progress of a contest I have never been 
more struck by anything than the orderliness and 
good management of a well-known boxing centre 
near here which was controlled entirely by patrons 
of the noble art, and whose audience consisted of 
quite the roughest lot I have ever seen. (3) A man 
gets a high sense of fairness and honour from being 
accustomed to rules which disqualify him for a foul, 
forbid him to strike another fellow when down, and 
abhor such a thing as knuckle-dusters. (4) It is 
noticeable, and I have often heard it remarked down 
here, that the best men with their fists wQl often 
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put up with a deal more provocation than ordinary 
persons, as if^ being conscious of their power, they 
have abo been taught how to control it An old 
prize-fighter told me that the encouragement now 
being given in the army to boxing is having a 
distinct effect in making soldiers use their hands in 
a row, instead of lacing about with their brass-loaded 
belts. (5) The effect on the physique of the lads is 
great If they did not box they would do nothing, 
and the result of doing nothing in Bethnal Green 
generally is oakum-picking. (6) Boxing is good for 
the morals. I do not mean that my boys are at all 
saintlike in every way, but still I am absolutely certain 
that they are a deal better than the ordinary street 
cadger and loafer, for it is to their advantage to keep 
fit, and more strength and stamina mean more money. 

That is why boxing is good for my boys, and 
when we get a bigger place we shall have a fine 
boxing-saloon in it At present, the little room 
where they spar is becoming rather dilapidated. 
There is a hole in the lath-and-plaster wall where 
one lad had his head knocked through (it did not 
hurt his head) ; and the chimney-piece came down 
the other day, and was shattered to fragments. How- 
ever, we still manage to have jolly good shows, and 
visitors to the Oxford House generally have a look 
in at my boys. Some ladies, who were interested in 
the club, came the other day, and my boys got up 
their best show for them. Tlie advent of a hansom 

cab in *s Gardens created vast excitement among 

the aborigines, and I thought at first that we should 
have to sally forth to a rescue, but it was all right, 
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and our fair visitors expressed themselves highly 
pleased with the entertainmenL 

On one occasion one of my committee-men came 
up to me, and said there was a queer chap coming 
to join the club. I asked about him. ^ 'E works in 
our place " (a glass-factory) ; *• and one day we tied 'im 
up to a beam by the neck, and 'is face got black, and 
'is eyes was comin' out when we cut 'im down, and 
it took an hour before 'e was 'imself again.** I 
thought this was a curious way of showing a fellow 
that there was no ill feeling, and remarked accord- 
ingly. He thought not, and said that was nothing 
to what they had done a few days after. I inquired 
anxiously. 'E was lyin' asleep on a box, and we 
took a can o' paraffin and poured it round 'im and 
lit it, and lor, yer ought to 'a seen 'im git off that 
box ! " I wondered what manner of man this new 
member was going to be. He appeared, and was 
evidently great friends with all the boys. I after- 
wards learnt that he was out of work and starving, 
and the only way he ever got money was through 
the boy who told me the above curdling tale. This 
boy gave up his work (stoking in the glass-works) 
one day a week, so that the oot-of-work boy could 
take the job for the day and get the money. After 
that I concluded that what has been mentioned above 
was only a rather eccentric way of putting him at his 
ease when he made his broken visits to the workshop. 

The last great event in the club's history was the 
seaside camp Six boys came, and were put in a 
tent with nine from our other club The first day of 
glorious freedom was a Sunday, and they broke every 

L 
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rule In the camp statute-book They did not make 
their beds, nor do up and clean their tent ; they cut 
first church parade ; had a fight with the rustics, and 
also with some boys from another mission in camp. 
The only right thing they did was to be in time for 
dinner. I went to them in my wrath. They were 
hugely pleased with themselves, and one said, We 
met a lot o' them country blokes, and they got passin' 
remarks, so we gave 'em summat" I had seen them 
giving people "summat" in Bethnal Green, and was 
sorry for the •'country blokes.'' I jawed them, 
ending by saying that these things must cease or 
they would go home next day. They then became 
very penitent, and all turned up in a lump at after- 
noon church parade. They marched to church with 
Prayer-books under their arms, and, to my intense 
relief, after chatting amiably through the service, fell 
fast asleep in the sermon. They did not miss any- 
thing. For the rest of the week they were models 
in camp, but concerning their doings abroad I " hae 
me doots." One of them was very shy of bathing 
in the sea, because he thought the kippers would 
bite his toes. They were amazingly ill In a boat 
on the sea, and thought they were going to the 
bottom when out on a roughish day ; but they had 
a rare good time, and I expect more than one of 
them had the first real good square meal of hb life. 
One pathetically remarked that he wouldn't get so 
much grub when he got back to Bethnal Green." 
I fear that he wouldn't, and the worst of it is that 
most of them wouldn't How they live I cannot 
conceive, in many cases. Their charity to each other 
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is boundless, as far as their means go ; but even that 
means a real hard time for the out-of-works. I wish 
some one would make a point of supplying such lads 
with work. They would make splendid fellows, and 
if they got to like you would stick to you through 
anything ; but I always shiver when I think of a life 
spent on fried fish and a haporth o' pudden." 
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THE OXFORD HOUSE 



AND 

THE ORGANIZATION OF CHARITY. 

The Oxford House has from the first taken an active 
part in the organization of charity in the East End, 
and it is as an old member of the Oxford House that 
the writer would sketch some of the work that has 
been done, and indicate some of the principles upon 
which the organization of charity is based. 

He well remembers how he himself came down, 
many years ago, to the old House in St Andrew's 
Street, anxious to take some part in its work, and how 
the then head told him off to organize charity," the 
honorary secretaryship of the local committee being 
vacant at the time. He had not then a very distinct 
idea of what " to organize charity " meant ; however, 
he presented himself obediently to the Bethnal Green 
committee, and offered them his services without the 
smallest regard to the fact that he had absolutely no 
qualifications for the post He remembers a fleeting 
interview with the retiring honorary secretary, at 
which he asked what his duties would be ; and he 
also remembers that the reply was " Chiefly to raise 
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money/' These were the instructions with which he 
commenced operations, and he inferred that the 
Charity Organization Society was a relief society, 
and that the best way to improve the conditions of 
the poor was to raise and give away as much relief 
as possible. He merely relates some of his earlier 
impressions^ because he believes that they are those 
of many others when they first take up the work. 

Since those days many Oxford House men have 
passed through some of the East End committees 
in the capacity of secretaries, treasurers, or visitors. 
Some have stayed for a year or more, others only 
for months or weeks. All have contributed in some 
measure to forward the work in the East End, and 
have themselves had the opportunity of gaining 
something more than a superficial view of the problem 
of the relief of distress. Both in Hackney and 
Bethnal Green, and in a less degree in Poplar and 
Mile End, they have worked at district committees, 
and undoubtedly the better footing upon which the 
society now stands in the neighbourhood is greatly 

^due to their services. In Hackney, for instance, they 
organized a system of registration of relief whidi 
reduced the danger of overlapping to a minimum, 
and in doing so they brought the clergy and ministers 
of all denominations- to recognize a common basis 

^for their relief work. In Bethnal Green they have 
taken part in the relief work of various parishes, and 
have so formed a sort of bond of union between them. 
In one parish, at least, they have helped to organize 
a parochial relief committee working in co-operation 
with the local committee of the Charity Organization 
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Society. In another, they have acted as collectors 
under a system of provident visiting. They have 
repeatedly served a? almoners of the Society for the 
Relief of Distress. As secretaries of the Children's 
Country Holidays Fund, and as members of the 
Sanitary Aid Committee, as Board-school managers 
and Guardians of the poor, they have served to link 
together the social work of East London. 

They have, moreover, taken a prominent part in 
the actual relief work of the Charity Organization 
Society committees, by visiting cases of distress and 
by carrying out the various means suggested for their 
effectual assistance. They have also helped in office 
work and correspondence, in the raising of money 
for cases, and in the keeiMng of accounts, and other 
unambitious but necessary work. It is, for instance, 
in great part due to their exertions that the Bethnal 
Grreen committee is almost entirely worked by 
volunteers, and that its office expenses have been 
reduced to a minimum. But, above all, they have 
made it possible to divest relief work of the taint of 
officialism, and to infuse into it the spirit of per- 
sonal charity from man to man. Personal influenc^ 
and sympathy alone can prevent almsgiving from 
becoming cold and mechanical; in many cases, 
especially those in which the cause of distress is 
partly or wholly due to some fault of character, 
almsgiving without personal influence is worse than 
useless ; but many a case which would otherwise be 
hopeless can be effectually helped when this is forth- 
coming. The residents have also^ by weekly visits 
to the old pensiooers of the various committees, 
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helped to bring a new interest into their lives. That 
their visits are highly appreciated is evident from 
the gossip of some of the old women who talk after- 
wards of ''the fair young man" or of the ''dark 
young man " who came and chatted with them so 
pleasantly. That they visit in no spirit of patronage 
^or condescension is manifest from a remark recently 
made by an old lady who has in her day been a 
Bible reader, and, therefore, prides herself upon her 
knowledge of the clei^. " That young man," she 
said, "going to be a clergyman 1 H^U never do. 
He's much too retiring I " 

As has been suggested already, most people begin 
with the belief, first, that the Charity Organization 
Society is only one of many relief societies, con- 
ducted, it is true, rather strictly, but still in its essence 
a relief society ; and, secondly, that the relief of dis- 
tress is mainly a question of money, and that with 
plenty of funds and plenty of good will, it is easy to 
improve the condition of the poor, indeed that it is 
impossible to injure either an individual or a class by 
the performance of such an elementary duty as that 
of "giving to the poor." They measure the need by 
the urgency of the request, and their success "E^ the 
amount of material relief that they can provide or 
procure. If any doubts arise, they stifle them with 
the comfortable assurance that, though they may be 
doing a little harm, they are doing a great deal of 
good, and the reflection that " they prefer to err nine 
times in giving rather than once in refusing to give." 

The great majority of people of the present day 
do not get beyond that stage. The growth of the 
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belief that the question of almsgiving is one which 
requires study and thought is slow, and the applica- 
tion of principles is difficult in practice, and requires 
earnestness and conviction. 

Those who have served even for a short time upon 
a committee of the Charity Organization Society, or 
have otherwise had the opportunity and the inclina- 
tion to study the question at close quarters, soon 
realize that the question is one of extreme difficulty 
and complexity. They have, perhaps, seen those 
whom they thought they had relieved " come back to 
them again and again with outstretched hands, their 
condition worse than before. They have, perhaps, 
watched the process of pauperization from the be- 
ginning, and have seen those who might have been 
independent and self-respecting citizens reduced by 
unwise almsgiving to a state of hopeless degradation, 
both moral and physical. They have, perhaps, seen 
instances of pauperism handed down from generation 
to generation, or they have watched it spreading 
through certain streets and districts where there is 
much almsgiving and relief, and they have come to 
the conclusion that money-giving is of itself powerless 
to stem the tide of misery and destitution. Some- 
times, again, they find that, in giving money to one 
whom they have seen, they have been doing an injury 
to another whom they have not seen : that, for 
instance, by giving a mangle to a widow they have 
helped her to take away the trade of her neighbour, 
who has obtained her mangle by her own exertions ; 
and that the same principle applies to the giving of 
stock to small traders, which enables them to unfairly 
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compete with those who are not subsidized by charity ; 
or to obtaining work for one man out of work " often 
at the expense of another ; and that wages in certain 
trades are kept permanently low because a large pro- 
portion of the workers are partly supported by charity 
or the rates. Or, again, they have been perplexed and 
discouraged because their efforts to relieve distress in 
any given district have made no headway — ^they seem 
to have been fighting the air; and the more they 
have given the louder has become the cry for help, 
until the destitution of the district has appeared to 
have no bottom. 

These and similar diiEculties force themselves on 
the attention of the thoughtful man who gives his 
mind to the question. At first, perhaps, he thinks 
that they are difficulties peculiar to the time in which 
he lives, and to the industrial conditions of the nine- 
teenth century. Doubtless industrial conditions are 
responsible for much, and with them statesmen and 
politicians may have to deal ; but we must recognize 
Mtlso that a vast amount of human suffering is due to 
1^ those defects in human nature which we generalize 
I under the name of pauperism, and that pauggmm is 
I directly and immediately the result of indiscrimliiate 
relief. It is a question, not of the nineteenth century 
only, but of all time. It became acute in Rome 
under Hadrian ; if material relief could make a 
people prosperous, the Roman populace should have 
been so at that time, supported as they were by 
public alms from the tribute levied upon conquered 
nations. This is Gibbon's description of them : For 
the convenience of the lazy plebeians the monthly 
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distributions of com were turned into a daily allow- 
ance of bread. A great number of ovens were con- 
structed and maintained at the public expense. At 
the appointed hour each citizen who was furnished 
with a ticket ascended the particular flight of steps 
which had been assigned to his peculiar quarter or 
divbion, and received, either as a gift or at a very low 
price, a loaf of bread of the weight of three pounds 
for the use of his family. ... A plentiful supply of 
cheap meal and a regular allowance of bacon was 
distributed to the poorer citizens." And what was 
the result? **From these stately palaces issued a 
swarm of ragged and dirty plebeians without shoes 
and without a mantie, who loitered away whole days 
in the Forum to hear news and to hold disputes; 
who dissipated in extravagant gaming the miserable 
pittance of their wives and children, and spent the 
hours of the night in obscure taverns." 

It would be easy to draw an instructive parallel 
between this and the scenes that occur in any urban 
union where there is a lavish distribution of outdoor 
relief, and it is well also to remember that the decay 
of the industrial population was one of the causes 
which led to the fall of Rome 

Again in the Middle Ages, the great abbeys sup- ' 
ported vast hordes of poor, ''valiant beggars" and 
their unhappy wives and children, dispensing," says 
Fuller, '' mistaken charity, promiscuously entertaining 
some who did not need it and many who did not 
deserve it ; yea, these abbeys did but support the 
poor whom they themselves had made ! " The poor 
themselves were the sufferers ; their numbers increased 
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so that it became impossible to maintain them, and 
they roamed the country in bands, made desperate 
by starvation. Then came the dissolution of the 
abbeys and the necessity to protect society against 
the swarms of beggars; and enactments of extra- 
ordinary severity were passed, with penalties of 
whipping, mutilation, and death. 

In the last half of the eighteenth century what 
was known as a humane " policy of the poor-law 
was initiated Restrictions upon public relief were 
removed one after another. Statesmen vied with 
one another in bringing forward measures intended 
to benefit the poor by making it more easy for them 
to obtain relief Poor-law legislation was avowedly 
based upon the assumption that the poor could never 
be expected to maintain themselves, and must always 
be pensioners of the State. The workhouse test was 
expressly abolished by Gilbert's Act on the plea of 
humanity and economy, and every effort was made 
to remove the idea that there was any stigma in- 

|Volved in the fact of being dependent upon the rates. 

iThe result was that which might have been antici- 

f pated — ^the position of the pauper became better than 
that of the independent labourer, and the latter was 
fast disappearing from the land. In some parts of 
England almost the whole labouring population was 

' on the rates, and the working classes were threatened 
with moral ruin, and the nation with bankruptcy. 
The poor-rate, which in 1785 had amounted to 
;Cii9i2,ooo, was in 1817 ;^7,870^89i, and it was still 
growing. Action of some kind was imperatively 
necessary, and the first act of the Reformed Parliament 
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of 1832 was to appoint a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the whole question. 

This Royal Commission marks a new era, of which 
it is impossible to exaggerate the importance. For 
the first time in history an inquiry was held under 
the auspices of a representative Government, which 
covered the whole field of relief. The commissioners 
were men of absolute integrity and impartiality they 
were experts in local government ; their inquiry 
was exhaustive and scientific — ^witnesses belonging 
to all classes of society, and haih'ng from all parts of 
the country, were examined ''The report," says a 
recent German writer, Dr. Aschrott, " is a masterly 
example of a thorough, comprehensive, and unbiassed 
inquiry," and it has ever since remained the text- 
book of those who have wished to study the problem 
of reliefl It draws a vivid picture, supported by 
evidence from all parts of the country, of the state 
of things existing under the old poor-law, of the 
appalling demoralization of the labourers, of the in- 
crease of rates, which in one parish had actually 
overtaken the whole producing value of the land, 
and which in many others threatened to do sa It 
also points out the depression of wages caused by 
supplementation from the rates. The commissioners 
analyze and lay bare the motives and impulses which 
actuated both the administrators of parish relief and 
those who received it, and indicate the part that these 
must inevitably play under any ill -regulated system 
of public relief. They point out that to teach the 
bulk of the population to depend upon relief is to 
tamper with the mainspring of human activity. To 
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the vast majority the need of providing for themselves 
and their families is the main incentive to industry 
and labour. If that be once removed, the tendency 
towards stagnation and decay sets in. They commence 
with the declaration that the poor-rate was applied 
to purposes opposed to the letter, and still more to 
the spirit, of the law, and destructive to the morals 
of thp most numerous class and the welfare of alL" 
All incentive to industry, self-reliance, and providence 
was removed by the fact that the working classes 
could claim as a right to be supported at their homes 
out of the rates. No one need trouble himself to be 
industrious and thrifty. The aim of the old poor- 
law had been "to attempt to repeal pro tanto that 
law of nature by which the effects of each man's 
improvidence or misconduct are borne by himself or 
his family" — a mistaken kindness, because ''the 
effect of tiiat attempt had been to repeal pro tanto 
the law by which each man and his family enjoy the 
benefit of his prudence and virtue ; in abolishing 
punishment we also abolish reward. . . . Idleness^ 
improvidence, or extravagance occasion no loss, and 
consequently diligence and economy can effect no 
gain." And of the rate-paid labourer, as his sub- 
sistence does not depend upon his exertions, he loses 
all that sweetens labour — ^its association with reward, 
and gets through his work, such as it is, with the 
reluctance of a slave." The sense of family obliga- 
tion was fast vanishing ; parents threw their children, 
and children their parents on to the rates. In one 
case a daughter actually claimed to be paid for 
nursing a sick parent ; in another, a woman who had 
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married a second time threatened to turn her children 
by her first husband out of doors unless a sufficient 
parish allowance was made. ''The worst results/' 
say the commissioners, * have still to be mentioned : 
in all classes of society the great sources of happiness 
and virtue are the domestic affections, and this is 
particularly the case with those who have so few 
resources as the labouring classes. Now, pauperism 
appears to be an engine for the purpose of discon- 
necting each member of a family from all the rest ; 
of reducing all to a state of domesticated animals, 
fed, lodged, and provided for by the parish without 
mutual dependence or mutual interest" 

The point which it is desired to emphasize from 
the above examples is, that indiscriminate almsgiving, 
whether public or private, is certain to make the 
condition of the poor worse rather than better, and 
that almsgiving is not • necessarily charity. Defoe, 
nearly two hundred years ago, drew the distinction 
between the two in his celebrated petition to Parlia- 
ment entitled " Giving Alms no Charity." At that 
time there were various proposals on foot for the 
assistance of the poor by public relief of all kinds, 
and especially by parish stocks," or, as they would 
now be called, " municipal workshops." Defoe antici- 
pates by two hundred years the criticisms that have 
been made lately with regard to certain similar pro- 
posals. He points out that the state, in giving work 
to one, only takes it away from another; and he holds 
up for imitation the example of Queen Elizabeth, who 
endeavoured to solve the difficulty by the encourage- 
ment of trade, and not by relief works. * Pauper 

IC 
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ubique jacet,' said our famous Queen Elizabeth, 
when, in her progress through the kingdom, she saw 
the vast crowds of poor thronging to see her and 
bless her : and the thought put Her Majesty upon a 
continued study how to recover her people from their 
poverty, and make their labours more profitable to 
themselves in particular and the nation in general." 
And again, " The wise queen found out the way how 
every family might live upon its labour.'' And this 
was the reply to those who pointed out the vast 
crowds of beggars as evidence that there was no 
work for those who would do it : Nay, the begging* 
as now practised is a scandal on our charity, and 
perhaps the foundation of all our grievance ; • . . and 
people in England have such a notion of being pitiful 
and charitable, that they encourage vagrants by a 
mistaken zeal, and do more harm than good. . . . An 
alms ill directed may be a charity to the particular 
person, but becomes an injury to the public and no 
charity to the nation." He concludes that '*'tis a 
regulation of the poor, and not a setting them to 
work " that is wanted, in the truest interests both of 
the poor themselves and of the nation. 

The Royal Commissioners came to very much 
the same conclusion as Defoe. After pointing to the 
melancholy paradox that all the legislation of the 
last fifty years, which had been intended to improve 
the condition of the poor, had had exactly the cori' 
trary effect, they proceed to demonstrate that it is 
the regulation of State relief that is required, rather 
than its extension. They do not recommend relief 
works, municipal workshops, or old-age pensions, but 
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only that ''outdoor relief to the ablebodied, inasmuch 
as it was the chief cause of the evil, should cease 
forthwith, and that the State should thenceforward 
confine itself to the relief of destitution, and not 
attempt to supplement inadequate earnings." It was 
a bold and drastic remedy, and the evil was deeply 
seated ; but the commissioners held a strong position 
as the nominees of a recently reformed Parliament, 
and, in the face of violent opposition, which culminated 
in several places in rioting, they carried their point. 
No one now ventures even to suggest that they were 
not justified by results. Almost by a stroke of the 
pen, they restored the bulk of the labouring popula- 
tion to independence. They, like Queen Elizabeth, 
had "found the way how every family might live 
upon its labour." The condition of the working 
classes began to improve from that moment and able- 
bodied pauperism rapidly disappeared. Their an- 
ticipations, in other respects, were fulfilled almost to 
the letter. With the limitations of outdoor relief the 
great benefit societies made an enormous step in 
advance. Wages increased, and, with them, savings- 
bank deposits, and labourers began to do what it was 
supposed they could never do, namely, to support 
themselves and their families in independence. 

The report of the commissioners has been quoted 
from at length — first, because the effective organiza- 
tion of charitable relief depends almost entirely upon 
the poor-law being administered upon the lines laid 
down in 1834 ; and, secondly, because indiscriminate 
almsgiving is nearly as pernicious as indiscriminate 
out-relief, and for the same reason. From the 
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middle of the century onwards the volume of alms- 
giving enormously increased with the increasing 
wealth of the country, and became an almost equally 
potent cause of pauperization. This, and the fact 
that there was, in the 'sixties, a partial reaction 
against a strict administration of the poor-law, led to 
a considerable recrudescence of pauperism, which 
attracted much attention. Professor Fawcett pointed 
out at the time, ''that the growing pauperism was 
one of the most serious questions that statesmen 
would have to deal with and, in 1869, Goschen, 
the President of the Poor Law Board, issued a circular 
letter, in which the respective functions of charity and 
the poor-law are, for the first time, defined. The 
memorandum declares that ''it is of essential im- 
portance that an attempt should be made to bring 
the authorities administering the poor-laws, and those 
who administer charitable funds, to as clear an under- 
standing as possible," to the end that, whilst the poor- 
law should be enabled to confine itself to the relief 
of destitution in the workhouse, " the most effective 
use should be made of the large sums habitually con- 
tributed by the public towards such cases as the 
poor-law can hardly reach." In this circular is sum- 
marized the whole creed of organizers of charity — 
namely, that if pauperism is to be restrained, the 
principles laid down in 1834 must be resorted to by 
boards of guardians, whilst charity concentrates itself 
upon helping thoroughly, effectively, and adequately 
those cases in which the application of the work- 
house test would be unduly harsh. It was to bring 
this about that the Charity Organization Society 
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was founded ; and it is this at which it has been 
steadily aiming during the past twenty-five years. 
Once eliminate that portion of distress which is 
due to pauperism, and Christian charity will be set 
free to deal with the rest, and will be able to deal 
with it effectively. 

But, in order to attain this end, it is necessary 
that workers amongst the poor should recognize, first, 
that there is a poor-law which is bound to provide 
all destitute persons with food and shelter, warmth 
and clothing, and that the treatment of the sick 
poor and of children has been enormously improved 
in the last twenty years ; and, secondly, that dole- 
giving is a mere mockery of the better class of poor. 
This it is which the Charity Organization Society has, 
by precept and example, been endeavouring to bring 
home to those who wish to help the poor. 

The progress made has been slow and gradual — 
much more so than was anticipated when the society 
was founded, and when it was hoped that all chari* 
table workers would be willing to act together upon 
a common basis towards a common end. No one 
is better aware than are charity organizers them- 
selves, that, unless they do good work, unless they 
can show that theirs is the better way, their task 
is a hopeless one, and they are fully aware of the 
great responsibility which rests upon them. But 
they believe that they have, of late years especially, 
greatly improved the quality of their work, and that 
mainly by the aid of the large number of cultivated 
men and women who have come down to the East 
End. And they believe, also^ that this is gradually 
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having its effect upon the general body of those who 
wish to ''consider the poor." Co-operation upon 
cases is a fruitful source of organization. Many of 
those who were at one time most bitterly opposed 
to the Charity Oi^anization Society, have, by this 
means, become its warmest friends. The deigy, 
especially, are beginning to realize that pauperism is 
one of the most formidable obstacles to their work 
of raising and Christianizing the lowest classes. The 
old prejudices are dying, though they are d3nng 
hard ; and whilst there are still plenty who criticize 
— as it is good and wholesome that there should be 
— ^still it is rare to meet any one who seriously denies 
that organizers of charity are sincere and earnest in 
their wish to improve the condition of the poor. 

There are still some who think that the appli- 
cation of principle to almsgiving is incompatible with 
Christian doctrine. Charity organizers believe that 
this opinion is based upon a misconception of what 
organized charity is. If the regulation of almsgiving 
involved any limitation of Christian charity the 
objection would doubtless be insuperable ; but that 
is not so. Charity organizers would urge that the 
charity typified in the parable of the Good Samaritan 
is much more nearly realized in the helping of one 
poor friend, thoroughly, effectively, and lovingly, 
than in that careless almsgiving which squanders 
itself in doles : that organized charity means con- 
centration and not limitation, and that its ideal is a 
much higher one, and one which requires much more 
love and self-sacrifice than mere almsgiving. St. 
Paul himself tells us, " Though I bestow all my goods 
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to feed the poor, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing." 

There is one other point of view from which the 
question of relief may be considered, and it is one 
which is of especial significance at the present time. 
From what has been said above, it will be gathered 
that the whole question is largely one of character, 
and that charitable and State relief may be used as 
a lever, either to raise character or to depress it It 
is an axiom of organized charity that an application 
for relief can often be made the turning-point in the 
history of a man or of a family." At the same time, 
the great majority of the working-classes are happily 
independent of relief, and proud of their independ- 
ence. Poor, they doubtless are, but possibly they 
are quite as happy as is " satiate wealth." Marcella, 
when she lived in Brown's Buildings, found that of 
two men living in the same neighbourhood, under 
the same conditions, "the home of one would be a 
heaven, the home of the other a hell ; " and the 
lesson she learnt was that "the key of the social 
question was to be found rather in character than in 
possessions." 

We are just entering upon a new political era. 
The centre of gravity has shifted, and political power 
is in the hands of those who have not much time to 
read or think. Already we hear, on all sides, of all 
sorts of schemes for the abolition of poverty by State . 
relief The reform of the poor-law is in everybody's 
mouth, and "altruism" and "collectivism" are the 
commonplaces of every would-be social reformer. 
Relief works for the relief of the unemployed. 
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pensions for the aged poor, free food for school 
children, are the chief demands that are made at 
present It becofries, therefore, the more important 
that those who have had greater opportunities of 
study should make up their minds as to what line 
they will take upon these questions, and whether the 
coming democracy is to be based upon a system of 
State relief, or upon the industry and independence 
of the population. Already the increase of the pro- 
letariat (defined by Webster as " citizens of the lowest 
class, who serve the State, not by property, but by 
having children ") is becoming a serious question in 
the great towns, and all history shows that it may be 
augmented to any extent by adoption of a policy of 
relief. It is not only the demoralization of one part of 
the population that has to be considered, but the fact 
that the pauper class is a millstone round the neck 
of those who wish to retain their independence. " To 
the rich," says Mr. Charles Booth, they are a senti- 
mental interest; to the poor they are a crushing 
load. The poverty of the poor is mainly the result 
of the competition of the very poor." When that 
competition is subsidized by almsgiving, it becomes 
ten times more acute. 

This opens, of course, a much wider question than 
philanthropy can, of itself, find an answer to ; still, 
it is one in which it has a great share and a grave 
.responsibility. So far as that responsibility goes, the 
organizer of charity would say with Cobden, " Mine 
is that masculine species of charity, which would lead 
me to inculcate in the minds of the labouring classes 
the love of independence, the privilege of self-respect. 
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the disdain of being patronized or petted, the desire 
to accumulate, and the ambition to rise." 

Oxford House men can do much in the cause of 
charitable reform. They can, in the first place, study 
the question and convince themselves as to what is 
right and what is wrong. Without conviction, there 
can be really no good work. If they are satisfied 
that it is a cause which is worth working for, then 
they have exceptional opportunities, as men of edu- 
cation and influence, of spreading the light They 
can, by helping to perfect the relief work of the 
Charity Organization Society, afford such object 
lessons in relief work as will convince others that 
theirs is the right way. They can, also, taking part, 
as they do^ in all sorts of philanthropic work in the 
East End, endeavour to guide it in lines which they 
believe to be good and true. Again, as they are in 
constant touch with all sorts and conditions of men, 
they can explain away those misunderstandings which 
too often divide the forces of those who wish to im- 
prove the conditions of the poor. 

The Oxford House has before it a fertile field of 
labour as the centre of social work in its neighbourhood. 
Outside itself, there are a great number of sincere 
and earnest men and women at work in the East 
End, all with one object in view, namely, to mitigate 
sufleriog and bring about better sociad conditions. 
But they have, for the most part, been working inde- 
pendently of one another, and often in ignorance of one 
another's existence. They have spared neither their 
time, nor their money, nor themselves, and of their 
earnestness and good will there can be no question. 
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But have the results been commensurate with the 
work done? Has poverty and suffering yielded, 
to any appreciable extent, to their efforts ? If not, 
and those who remember Bethnal Green twenty years 
ago will tell you that it has not done so, and it is 
certain that the local pauperism has very neariy 
trebled itself during that, period, then there must 
be some reason for the failure. Is it unreasonable 
to look for this in the fact that they have been 
working in the dark and with no system ; that they 
have had no opportunity of learning from each other's 
failures, and of being guided by each other's expe- 
rience ? If the Oxford House can succeed in drawing 
together the scattered threads of East End philan- 
thropy, if it can succeed in giving backbone to that 
which is at present invertebrate, its influence for good 
will be felt far beyond the limits of tho^ social 
undertakings which it itself directly organizes. 
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We all know the old incident of the loquacious 
traveller who once got on the box-seat of a north- 
country coach. What," he asked of the driver, " is 
that castle yonder?" "I do not know." "What," 
he went on "is the name of that wood?" "I do 
not know." " What," he inquired a little later, " is the 
town we are passing ? " " I do not know." At last 
he burst out, " Do you know anything ? " " Yes," 
was the calm retort, ''I know how to drive." It 
would be well if all would act on such a line, and 
admit that it is better to know one thing thoroughly 
and do it, than to make a pretence of universal and 
impossible knowledge. 

In no sphere of action is accurate knowledge more 
essential and less common than in that branch of 
human undertaking which is termed philanthropy. 
An oculist must know something of the eye, a dentist 
must have some acquaintance with teeth, a cobbler 
even must know how to mend a shoe, but a philan* ^ 
thropist may work his fatal way upon all with whom 
he comes in contact, alleging only that he has a good 
heart : the rejoinder is obvious, " Why such a poor 
head ? " It may be philanthropy in action to ruin a 
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whole district by wholesale relief, but it is equally 
moral homicide in fact 

Now philanthropy run wild could evoke no easier 
method of pleasing itself and harming others than 
the idea of providing free lodgings for the idle and 
the dissolute. In order that some half-tipsy moucher 
may have the wherewithal to become at pleasure 
entirely inebriated would seem a poor plea for pro- 
viding free shelters ; philanthropy alters all that, and 
puts it in a different form : Let us, it asserts, provide 
free shelters ; if they are abused the blame rests not 
with us who so blamelessly provide them, but with 
those who culpably misuse them. And this is pre- 
cisely where the blame does not apply. As well 
tempt the poof tired donkeys of Sakkarah with loads 
of the fresh green stuff that is being brought up from 
the banks of the Nile, and then say it is their fault 
because they can no longer run swiftly. Once indulge 
beast or human being with what is out of place and . 
harmful, and you may pretend to say it is they who 
are to blame for falling into such temptation, but in 
reality it is you yourself who deserve the scourge. 

But, then, on the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that, though all indiscriminate charity is 
bad — both for giver and receiver, — yet careful, well 
thought out, discriminating charity is the most 
blessed of all good things. May this charity be 
exercised by providing free shelter ? 

Now, there can be no question that, in the London 
of to-day — London, the epitome of a province and the 
vast colossal excrescence of city-ship — the one burning, 
vital question is Rent. The house-sparrows and the 
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sewer-rats have their free homes, and their more or 
less free lives ; but human beings, nominally highest 
in the scale of creation, are tied and bound by chains 
of circumstances which seem to force them into 
practical slavery. How common a thing it is to 
hear even fairly well-oiT small shopkeepers say, " The 
rent eats up all my profits " ! How usual a thing for 
the district visitor to hear the sick man moan, All 
that worries me is the rent " ! To keep a roof over 
their heads, that is the most specially ambitious 
object of most of the working class. Even for those 
in work, this is always a struggle and a burden ; but 
for those who fall in the battle, who are overcome 
in the strife, why, for them, and they are many, it 
becomes a sheer, a total impossibility. " A terrible 
question is gnawing at my vitals," I overheard a 
languid fine lady say once, at the Hotel at Coire: 
" are we to go to St Moritz with two horses or with 
four?" A more serious question oppresses most of 
the semi-submerged, as each Saturday draws near : 
Can I pay for my room, or shall I be put into the 
street?" 

Now to house the homeless, if it can be done in 
a legitimate manner, is not only a corporal act of 
mercy, but an ordinary daily occurrence under the 
poor-law, for which every ratepayer is therefore 
morally responsible. But besides this ordinary 
bousing for the night of the pilgrims of the road, 
and besides also the workhouse accommodation pro- 
vided for families who desire to live or winter in 
them, is there any duty incumbent on us of providing 
a night's shelter or refuge for genuine homeless men 
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in London ? I purposely omitwomen, because theirs, . 
though a harder, is unquestionably a much more dif- 
ficult case : they can be best dealt with only at a few 
chosen centres, by workers selected for their special 
skill. Men, however, fall into a different category: 
tramps, of course, can be best seen after in a casual 
ward; but, apart from tramps and professional beg^[ars, 
both of whom mostly prefer better accommodation 
than that of a free shelter, and usually manage to 
obtain it, there is a lai^e class of more or less respect- 
able, homeless men in the London of to-day. It is 
a cheerful theory — that of the well-to-do— that in this 
\ best of all possible worlds there need be no homeless, 
k outcast class. Only, unfortunately, there is. 

There are men in my free shelter now who have 
been respectable, who are still (if that means to be 
ashamed to cadge or steal) respectable, and who 
hereafter, in a world where all our conventionalities 
^ shall have been swept away, shall assuredly be 
accounted respectable for evermore before God's 
Face above For these, and such as these, a board to 
lie on and a roof to shelter are actual boons. And 
here let me say I am not speaking of what I do not 
thoroughly know. For over three years I slept, 
myself, in a little overhanging kind of balcony-room, 
jiist over our free shelter. Here I could see all that 
went on, and hear every word that passed ; and now, 
though I no longer sleep in this little wretched cup- 
board of a place, I see each night all who sleep in 
the shelter, and interview every fresh applicant for 
admission. In relating my personal experiences, I 
propose to describe the nature of the accommodation 
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ofTered in a shelter ; then to describe who should 
and who should not occupy it ; and, finally, to offer a 
few remarks on work done, and possible develop* 
ments of it 

Now, first as to the accommodation to be nightly 
oflfered : it must be just comfortable, but not too 
much so. In our own case, we have a church, 
unique of its kind, upstairs; beneath it, I built a 
large room, capable of holding a good many hundred 
people. This room is used for all purposes — mothers' 
meetings, Sunday school, concerts, men's club, and 
at night, for a free shelter. Why free? it may be 
asked. Well, fourpenny lodging-bouses abound, and 
the Salvationists offer shelter for twopence ; the class, 
therefore, who need seeing after, are those who can 
pay nothing. We have erected on two sides of our 
room a series of wooden bunks, approached by a 
ladder: to ascend this is always a good test of 
sobriety. For each bunk we allow one blanket or 
rug; originally I provided straw mattresses, but 
these became impossible, owing to the incursions of 
insect tribes. Each occupant of a bunk, if he stops 
over Saturday, has on that day to scrub it out ; and 
each Monday, all the blankets are examined by the 
man in charge. We sometimes also douche the whole 
with disinfectant, or bum sulphur in the room. By 
these means, and by scrubbing the whole place 
thoroughly each week, we continue to keep com- 
paratively clean ; this is not achieved without con- 
tinual carefulness and labour, but it is brought about 
by the aid of these necessary adjuncts. Besides the 
bunks, many men sleep on the floor or on a form. 

N 
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For these, blankets are not provided. In summer 
the windows, despite occasional grumbling, are kept 
open ; in winter, a fire is kept alight during part of the 
qight Throughout the whole year, one gas-jet is 
lighted all night The applicant for admission has to 
come in before ten in the evening, and is called to rise 
not later than eight in the morning. Opportunities 
for washing are provided, and their use is obligatory. 
Small as these restrictions are, men frequently resent 
them : these are just the ones we desire to exclude. 
"Will he brass up in the morning?'' once asked a 
disgusted applicant, alluding to myself. ^ No ? Then 
I will go somewhere else 1" "He told me," said another 
with severity, "to keep m)rself clean. I would rather 
be in gaol I " But, upon the whole, these restrictions 
work very well ; without rule and order, a free 
shelter would soon degenerate into a pandemonium 
or descend to the wretched level of some already 
existing places of this kind. What is wanted for its 
inmates is Arm, intelligent ruling, not varying from 
day to day, but always the same. Another essential 
for real success is, that some one connected with the 
shelter should be always quietly, but sympathetically, 
watching and studying each inmate. It is a poor 
thing merely to herd outcasts together, and, perhaps, 
nearly as unsatisfactory, to din hymns or preaching 
into their ears and think that is all which is required. 
Much, more is wanted : for instance, we have a rough 
labour test ; if a man professes to be anxious to work, 
I always try him first, at some small job, and after- 
wards, if I can, try to get him more regular employ- 
ment Many of this class are very lazy ; some, indeed. 
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almost physically and mentally incapable of continued 
exertioa "Work" I have heard it said, "what is 
that? something to eat?" But, on the other hand, 
many are anxious to get any kind of work. I had 
the whole of the interior of the church painted by 
men in the Refuge, who were, of course, paid for their 
work, but at a low rate, though we tried to allow 
each man to work only one day at it The work 
was well done, and though the design was not theirs, 
may even be described as artistically carried out by 
the men. It is, of course, very difficult to get work 
for those who desire it, but it can often be done 
We always make a strict point of one thing — ^we never 
recommend any man without feeling confident that 
he will be suitable for the job he is undertaking. In 
some cases, indeed, a new comer will imagine that 
because he professes to be a good Catholic, Father," 
or, truly on the Lord's side, dear sir," he will at 
once be looked on as satisfactory ; he soon finds his 
mistake, and usually drops his protestations. As 
regards religion, the only rule we have is, that those 
who choose to stop a Sunday in the Refuge shall 
attend service ; I can truly say their behaviour and 
attention might put some well-to-do people to shame. 
Besides this, we have other services, one for men only 
on Sunday afternoons, which most of them attend- 
entirely of their own free will and desire Another 
thing we aim at is to communicate with the friends 
of those likely to be benefited, if possible ; in some 
cases, by this means, we have raised those who 
otherwise would have sunk to the very residuum : but 
though willing to communicate with their friends, I 
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only allow a certain number of letters to be delivered 
to them, because, otherwise, such a place might be- 
come a paradise for begging-letter writers. 

And now as to the kind of man who ought to be 
allowed to use such a place. At starting, it might 
be clearly understood that I entirely refuse the tramp 
class, only accepting the highly respectable working- 
men who come up to London to try and get work. 
A few minutes' conversation enable me to judge as 
to this ; though sometimes, if I am in doubt, and 
prefer not to run the risk of a very dirty customer, I 
will give a stranger twopence to pay for his lodging 
elsewhere At one time the Salvation Army shelters 
used to send me many who could no longer afford 
their twopence to them, and wanted, therefore, free 
accommodation. Most of these seemed to be unsuit- 
able cases. It is hard to brand any as incorrigible, 
but once admit the vermin-covered, professional 
loafer, who never did work, and never will, who feeds 
on the scraps he gets mixed up together like pig's 
wash at the low-class cook-shops, and you will have 
no genuine London homeless working men apply to 
you at all. These are just the ones, who most people 
profess do not exist at all. In reality, they do, only 
we are all too busy to find them out — one section of 
us running backwards and forwards to charity organi- 
zation committees, where we boast of spending four 
or five hours without making a single grant, or doing 
anything at all, because there is no such thing as 
genuine poverty at all, and, if there is, there ought 
not to be; and the other section so delightfully 
intent upon getting up concerts and meetings and 
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speeches on behalf of universal, unsectarian, undis- 
criminating, and all the rest of it, charities. Now, 
when we have a little time to notice the real needs 
of our fellow-creatures, we shall certainly discover 
that there are still with us many homeless men who 
deserve shelter. The majority of these have been 
soldiers. I had a man in the shelter for nearly three 
months, who possessed some of the best testimonials 
possible. He had been a sergeant, and was a tee- 
totaller ; when he left the army he thought he should 
easily get work. Gradually his stock of clothes and 
his available funds dwindled away ; he was very 
anxious not to go into the workhouse, and fortunately 
came to us. I saw at once that he seemed a most 
capable man ; he had a very high record, having at 
one time received the unanimous thanks of the Grand 
Lodge of the Good Templars and other bodies, for 
the services he had rendered to temperance in the 
army. Despite all this, we had great difficulty in 
obtaining him work. First of all, he applied for a 
place in an asylum ; here he was told he would have 
to wait for a vacancy. Next he tried to get a 
situation as porter at the Holbom Union ; for this 
place he was chosen as one of three, out of nearly 
two thousand applicants, but was not the selected 
one. At last he took a place, at good pay and long 
hours, as a barman. This work he greatly dislikes, 
but will, stick to it till something better comes his 
way. Such a case is but an example of many like 
it Sometimes young men come to us whom we 
persuade to enlist or help to emigrate. Others, 
whose capacities are small, can (if they have no rent 
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to pay) just manage to live by selling papers or 
articles in the streets. Many, as soon as they get 
work, we pass on to Trinity Chambers, a lodging- 
house built by a lady next door to us, where they 
can get really first-dass accommodation for half a 
crown a week. 

Occasionally we are disturbed : once by an 
eccentric, who woke up in the middle of the night, 
and got up from the floor to bawl out, in stentorian 
tones, that he would ^ run, jump, fight, or wrestle any 
man in the room or in the world ; " and, at another 
time, by a visit from the police in the small hours, 
who desired to see whether a man, who was wanted 
for a murder in Whitechapel, and who had left his 
home, was in hiding with us. In the shelter itself 
all conversation after eleven is rigridly prohibited, as 
otherwise political, and even theological discussions, 
would go on till morning. 

Only once has a real Romany stopped with us — 
a fine, clean young fellow of two or three and twenty, 
whose name was Tommy. He had quarrelled with 
his father on the road near Bath, and came by 
himself to London. Whilst with us he worked for 
a little Jew, "a most perfect gentleman," as he de- 
scribed him, who lived in Petticoat Lane; but he 
soon tired of this, and went back to his own better 
and freer life. 

We have had a lawyer and a doctor on more than 
one occasion, and many who have obviously had 
histories. With many, drink has been the curse and 
cause of their ruin ; some can stand, and even reform 
until temptation comes in their way. For instance 
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a man who- had been footman in many good families, 
and had good references, stopped in the shelter a 
short time since. He was quiet, sober, and well- 
conducted. Before long he got a situation as waiter 
in a small restaurant, and, would, I believe, be doing 
well now, but for an unfortunate windfall. His uncle 
died, and left him £iocx With the first £3 that was 
given him of this he got drunk, and the last we heard 
of him was that he was in a low public-house in 
Spitalfields, drinking beer out of a can in bad 
company, and asserting that " wine and women " 
were henceforward the objects of his life. When his 
money is gone, perhaps he may be able to make 
another effort towards reform. 

Another victim of the bottle was a man who 
rejoiced in the Christian name of "Clarence." He 
was strong, respectable, and willing ; but never could 
get over the fascination of drink. He stopped in one 
place over two years, and saved £30. He spent it 
in as many days. He left us, after a period of en- 
forced sobriety, for a good job. I only hope he has 
kept it 

To turn back now from the individual to the 
general, I think we may take it for granted that a 
free shelter can do good, and can be saved from doing 
any harm ; and if this be admitted, as all who know 
must agree to admit, we may take it also as proved 
that care and trouble — and these are certainly requi- 
site — may well be expended in providing such reaJly 
useful help for God's lowest and least 
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SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 

It has been said that Socialism is Individualism 
run mad.** Whether this be so or not, it is, at any 
rate, clear that our modem social reformers have 
come to one conclusion, viz. that no one can deal 
satisfactorily with their fellow-creatures in the mass. 
Work must be individual. 

If we, clinging safely to our rock, are filled with 
pity at the sight of fellow-creatures struggling among 
the breakers, it is not enough to wave vague arms» 
like sea-anemones, on the chance of clutching some- 
body or something ; we must hold out a firm, un- 
faltering hand to tki am whom we have marked as 
within our reach, and ready for our aid. Having 
helped him to a firmer footing, not only are our 
hands ready for another effort, but we have a fellow- 
worker by our side. 

Work for the masses, as such, cannot aim at much 
more than clearing away obstacles. Here is plenty 
to do for a great body of workers, and this age can 
point with pride to a vast number who are bending 
their shoulders to the task, in Trade-unions, Boards 
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of Arbitration, Charity Organization Society com- 
mittees, Friendly Societies, County Councils, Church 
Congresses, and Royal Commissions. It is a noble 
work that of filling up the valleys, and levelling the 
mountains, and making the rough places smooth, so 
that the people may come with singing unto Zion, 
the Zion of righteousness and peace. But even when 
the way has been prepared, the people have to be 
persuaded, one by one^ to set their feet upon that 
upward path ; and the first steps are so difficult that 
individual encouragement and help are, as a rule, 
urgently needed Most of our East End work aims 
at assisting our brothers and sisters to surmount 
these early difficulties. I have been asked to give 
some account of a few of such efforts; one in the 
direction of promoting thrift, and the others of 
establishing friendly intercourse with working people. 
* Wise heads and large hearts in all ranks are 
trying to solve the labour problems of the day, and 
to find a way by which the workers who will work 
can be sure of earning a ''living wage." But quite 
as important is it that the poor should be helped to 
understand the best ways of using and of saving 
money when it is earned. 

English people are proverbially wasteful and im- 
provident, and for many years all sorts of efforts 
have been made to induce the poor of this country, 
as a body^ to provide for the future. To a certain 
extent the obstacles have been and are still being 
removed. The people are lectured and preached to 
on the subject, leaflets are thrust into their hands, 
savings-banks open wide their doors. But there is 
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much to be done in the department of individual 
influence and persuasion. 

So we go round to our poor neighbours^ and ask 
them to begin to save in our collecting bank." One 
and all say they can hardly buy food and dothins^ 
much less save ; and wbim we suggest b^[inning with 
a penny, they laugh the notion to scorn. No one has 
such a disbelief in the worth of ^a few ha'pence " as 
the poorest classes, of whose income the despised 
coins form a considerable proportion. However, to 
please the visitor, and with many a joke at the 
absurdity of the thing, one after another hands over 
a penny, which is duly entered in the collector's book 
and on the depositor's card. 

Monday after Monday the punctual collector calls, 
meeting on the doorstep the '^rent lady" and the 
burial club gentleman.** By degrees the tiny sum 
swells, and a sense of the possibility of having some- 
thing to fall back upon in time of special need creeps 
into the harassed life. For those who put by a penny 
regularly soon find that they can spare twopence or 
threepence^ and freely own that they have not missed 
it ; and the surprising feats that the despised pennies 
can accomplish in the way of mounting up are a 
never-ending source of sattsfiiction. Why, it's like 
a gift," said one woman, when her first savings were 
paid out to her ; ^ only it's better than a gift, tk^/s 
smck a reUsk with Hi*' Another, rather better off, 
put in sixpence the first week, but gradually in- 
creased her savings week by week, except during an 
illness, till they reached 31. 6d. ; when the sums 
mounted up to £1 she was advised to open an 
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account at the Post-Office Savings Bank. She now, 
after fifteen months, has £8 in the Post-Office, and 
nearly another on her card. ^ I know it would all 
have gone in chocolates and toys for the children if 
it had not been for your coming round,'' she says, 
with such a smiling face. 

. The testimony of provident collectors is almost 
unanimous that the poor show more gratitude towards 
those who go round in all weathers to collect their 
savings than towards those who take round gifts. 
If the collector be unwelcome, after fair trial, it is 
almost certain that he is wanting in method or in 
tact These two qualifications are absolutely neces- 
sary ; armed with them collectors need fear no diffi- 
culty. A rebuff is so rare that the fear of one need 
enter into no one's calculations. I have been offered, 
with the utmost delicacy and politeness, something 
out of it for your trouble" when I was pa3dng out a 
withdrawal, but never have I heard a rough word. 
One Oxford House resident was not quite so fortu- 
nate when pressing the advantages of our bank upon 
an old widower. No, sir, I'll not join," he was told. 

• I don't wish to be rude, and what your object in 
calUng for our savings can be I cannot understand ; 
but I've lived a long time in this world, and I've 
never yet found that any one does anything for 
nothing." 

We have only three rules in our bank : — 

1. No single deposit must exceed £$. 

2. No interest is given. 

3. A week's notioi^' must be given before with- 
drawal. 
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The Post-Office, to which all our savings go, insists 
upon the first rule, which, so far, ha^ given us no 
anxiety. The collectors pay over their takings, once 
a month, to the treasurers, of whom there should 
always be two, for fear of accidents. Some banks 
give interest ; but, on the whole, this is found to be 
a mistake. The cost of printing books and cards 
should be defrayed from the interest, and when the 
accumulation is big enough to 3aeld anything worth 
sharing, some equitable method of dealing with it 
could easily be devised and agreed to by the 
depositors as a body. 

Collecting banks should be regarded as stepping 
stones to the Post-Office, and provident collectors 
should be the mediums between it and the people 
who, from various causes, are so chary about taking 
their money there. 

I do not think it can be doubted that the system 
of collecting banks has a great future before it It 
is still young, but in some places its rapid growth 
has been surprising ; in one London parish there 
has been an increase from three years ago, to 
over £aP^ this year. In another older bank the 
deposits have reached the large sum of over £1700 
a year. It has been calculated that at least £io,ocx> 
are placed annually in the Post Office by means of 
this one agency ; and yet the number of parishes 
which have a collecting bank among their parochial 
machinery is still very small 

The system is capable of immense extension and 
development, but it must be wisely fostered and most 
carefully safeguarded. What seems to roe a very 
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valuable suggestion has recently been made by one 
who has long given the subject thoughtful considera- 
tion. It is that ** a central office shall be established, 
to which all collecting banks shall be asked to aiEliate 
themselves, and which shall be governed by a council 
composed of persons of well-known experience in 
connection with these banks." This central office 
would supply information, would furnish leaflets and 
necessary forms, collectors' books, and depositors' 
cards. It would be willing to audit accounts, to 
promote the formation of fresh collecting banks, and 
possibly would be able to find collectors for some 
of the very poor parishes. It would probably be a 
great gain to the individual banks if they were all 
to merge their accounts into one to be opened with 
the Post-Office by the central office. In America, 
what is known as the Penny Provident Fund is 
developing very rapidly on much the same lines as 
our collecting banks, but with an improved adapta- 
tion of our Post-Office stamp system, which seems 
very successful 

The most disappointing part of our own collecting 
bank is the frequency of withdrawals ; yet, in the 
present unsatisfactory state of the labour market, 
one cannot wonder at it Firms " break " or strikes 
occur, and numbers of men are thrown out of employ- 
ment The uncertainty of work is a far greater hard- 
ship than Ipwness of wages. Whether a man is 
earning £i a week, or nothing, the rent must be paid 
and the children fed, and so the small savings are 
broken in upon. One generally manages, without 
being too intrusive, to find out what the money is 
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to be drawn out for, and sometimes one can induce 
the depositor to hold on a little longer. Often the 
money is drawn out to pay the doctor's fees, those 
East End fees, so cruelly small from the doctor's point 
of view, but which loom so large through the mists 
of uncertainty which beset the worker's path. Very 
often the explanation is that Charlie or Rosie must 
have boots, and, unless there should happen to be a 
pair the right size at the second-hand sale next week, 
money will have to be found for a new pair. (In 
parenthesis, may I say that, if it were realized how 
much good is done by second-hand sales, without 
any of that loss of independence that gifts too often 
cause, to say nothing of jealousy, our eyes would be 
more often gladdened by the arrival of bundles of 
old clothes and oddments of every description.) We 
can all understand that to keep half a dozen children 
shod out of a man's weekly wage is a hard matter, 
especially when, as by the irony of fate, the man is 
himself engaged in the boot trade,— most disastrous 
of industries in this East End of ours — disastrous to 
masters it appears, as firm after firm collapses ; 
disastrous to men, as is proved by the fact that 
many of our small householders refuse to underlet 
to men in the boot trade, knowing the almost 
certainty that work will be slack and the rent not 
forthcoming. 

On the other hand, the money is often withdrawn 
for ''the holidays" — a term which may mean anything, 
from a week spent at Southend to a family picnic 
at Chingford on a bank-holiday; or a ''beanfeast" 
largely devoted to the support of publicans, but with 

O 
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no appearance, as far as I have been able to gather, 
of beans in any shape or form. 

There is a revolt against monotony among our 
working people, against that changeless grind of 
labour to which their forefathers submitted ; there 
is a discontent which is no doubt sometimes 'Mivine,** 
as so many express it, but which too often appears 
most unheroically peevish and futile; there is an 
insatiable thirst for pleasure, too often slaked at 
ignoble and polluted fountains, but capable of being 
guided, crying loudly to be guided to purer streams. 
Alas ! that in this, as in so many other matters, the 
age has not been ready for her children's needs. 
Much more might be done in the way of providing 
purer pleasures ; innocent entertainment for whole 
families, especially out of doors— organized parochial 
picnics, field clubs to awaken a taste for natural 
history, and that curious passion for collecting which 
is latent in every one's breast. 

And this brings me to my second point, the best 
ways of " making friends " with working people ; the 
young folk, independent from the age of fifteen or 
under ; and the men, so seldom to be found at home, 
so often shy or suspicious of interference when found 
there. I know a clergyman who, being anxious to 
have a chat with one man, asked the boy who came 
to the door if his father were in. The boy went off 
to tell his father the vicar wished to come in and 
speak to him. Now, the man had no desire for the 
interview, and yet there was no chance to slip out 
at the back. But native wit was equal to the emer- 
gency : " Tell the gentleman I'm drunk," said he, in 
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perfectly audible tones. Yet no one is more sociable 
and friendly than an East London worker when once 
you get to know him. The initial difficulties are met 
in different ways with varying success. Some rely 
upon men's clubs ; but the very success of these 
sometimes defeats their own ends, the men swarming 
round the billiard and whist tables in such vast 
numbers that anything like personal friendship be- 
tween them and the club promoters becomes well- 
nigh Impossible. The same applies to girls' and 
boys' dubs, useful and indeed necessary as they are» 
as a preliminary step, if we are to get any hold upon 
the bright young lives. One of our devoted East 
London deaconesses opens her little sitting-room, 
evening after evening, to a few big lads, her " body- 
guard," as they are called in the parish. They 
accompany her everywhere, when not at work ; con- 
sult her about every detail of their lives, from the 
purchase of new clothes to the choice of a wife ; they 
even give up beer and tobacco at her bidding, and 
give her all their spare cash to keep; one young 
fellow, now twenty-four, has just married, but he had ^ 
put by £100 through the influence of this kind friend. 

Many ladies hold what are known as Fathers' 
Meetings," or small dubs, where they spend one or 
two evenings a week sociably enough, with a party 
of working men, over music and talk and quiet games. 
The men are, under these conditions, invariably found 
to be pleasant and courteous, anxious to please and 
ready to be pleased Surely it is womanly work to 
try and bring some little refinement and innocent 
enjoyment into these hard dull lives. 
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Others find more encouraging results from in- 
viting their poorer neighbours to their own houses, 
and being ^at home" to such as cannot entertain 
them in return. These evenings are most popular ; 
they cost very little, either in money or in trouble. 
Coffee and cake; a smoking-room for those who 
cannot feel happy without a pipe in their mouth; 
music — the guests are delighted to supply this, but 
it is as well to supplement the very innocent and 
many-versed sentimental ditties which they will offer 
by something a little more cheerful and robust — an 
intelligent interest in the subjects which make up 
their world, the state of trade, the result of the last 
strike, the proceedings of the County Council ; it is 
all very simple, very commonplace, but out of just 
such ordinary materials can chains be forged, delicate, 
intangible, yet stronger than steel, capable of linking 
together class and class. Church and people, earth 
and Heaven. 
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I MUST b^n this essay by definitely stating its scope. 
What I have to say will apply only to those clubs 
which belong to the Club and Institute Union. 

It is enough here to mention that there are in 
London more than 155 workmen's clubs affiliated to 
the union ; clubs, that is to say» which have been 
sufficiently well managed and soundly conducted to 
satisfy the scrutineers from headquarters as to their 
claim to belong to a genuinely useful institution. 

At least 219 provincial clubs are likewise affiliated. 
The total membership of the 155 Metropolitan clubs 
is 32,845 men, which gives us an average of almost 
212 members per club. We will consider for a 
moment what this implies. 

A member of one of these clubs renders himself 
liable to expulsion from his club if he is guilty of 
acts of misconduct A member so expelled finds it 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain election to any 
club affiliated to the union, and any club that ac- 
quires 'an evil reputation becomes liable to expulsion 
from the union itself. 

The implication, then, is, that there are in London 
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32,845 workmen who are, as it were, under the eye of 
this organization, the employment of whose leisure is, 
to a certain extent, and by their own wish, subjected 
to an organized control. So much for theory, it will 
be necessary to compare theory with practice. 

But before going on to the much-vexed " Drink 
Question," for it is on this point that adverse criticism 
must be met, it would be well to inquire for a moment 
into the causes which led to the creation of a Club 
and Institute Union. 

Some thirty years ago considerable prominence 
was given to the problem of the workman's leisure. 
Good people realized that, when the workman had 
finished work, he liked company ; that his house was 
too small to receive company ; that the publichouse 
was adnrirably adapted for social intercourse — ^fre- 
quently it was the only suitable place; that the 
workman was apt to get drunk or spend too much in 
the publichouse ; that something must be done. 

Therefore they put their heads together, and said 
that places, institutes, or clubs should be provided 
where workmen might enjoy social intercourse, but 
where they should not and could not get drunk. 
Many were the temperance clubs that were started, 
many that failed. The plain fact was that they 
would not pay. They were not self-supporting, and 
many of the good people had got tired of subscribing, 
and meantime the poor workman had begun to find 
them a trifle dull 

The Club and Institute Union was started at this 
time, and was due to a like impulse. Workmen 
themselveis thought the matter out, and received 
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much assistance from great men. Lord Brougham 
and Lord Lyttleton both served as presidents, and 
other well-known men gave pecuniary and other 
support 

But the same difficulty was met with here. The 
clubs were teetotal dubs, and would not pay. Ad- 
vertisement, subscriptions, and donations were not 
sufficient, and the movement gave signs of expiring. 
Lord Lyttleton was the first to see the necessity of 
meeting the difficulty, and of reorganizing the union 
on non-teetotal lines. 

Then the movement grew and flourished, and the 
clubs became self-supporting. 

Once more postponing the question of drink, let 
us, for a moment, ignore the sources of their prosperity, 
and take a glimpse at the clubs as they are. 

Whatever may have been the objects of their 
(bunders, it is quite clear that workmen's clubs exist 
for the main object of fostering social intercourse 
amongst workmen. This is also true of such clubs 
as are termed Political Clubs. In all alike we 
find billiard - tables, bagatelle - boards, newspapers, 
periodicals, card-tables,^ etc Concerts, and dramatic 
entertainments are of frequent occurrence. The music 
at such functions is usually bad, and the histrionic 
efforts, as a rule, in laughable taste, but both are 
quite innocuous apart from their dulness. It is only 
just, however, to add that some clubs make noble 
attempts, not altogether unsuccessful, to raise the tone 
of these performances. The management of these 
entertainments is in the hands of the entertainment 

* PUjring ibr mooey is, however, itrktly prohibited. 
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committee of the club, and, where lectures are 
occasionally substituted for entertainments, the same 
committee will be responsible for management In 
a political club, however, where lectures and educa- 
tional work generally are more in vogue, the political 
council will be responsible for the educational work, 
and its functions will not clash with those of the 
entertainment committee. 

Any allusion to educational work in clubs which 
have social intercourse and relaxation as their main 
.object, may be somewhat surprising. It is, neverthe- 
less, an important side of club life, and one which 
cannot be ignored. The educational work carried on 
in the premises at Clerkenwell is well organized and 
extensive, but my object here is to call attention to 
such work as is done in the dubs themselves. Many 
clubs have evening classes, at which such subjects as 
French, music, shorthand, and ambulance are taught. 
The last is far the most popular study, and in some 
clubs a very high standard of efficiency has been 
reached Many of the clubs, again, have libraries,^ 
and such as are still without them make use of the 
lending library at the Club and Institute Unioa 

Space forbids me to enter upon a description of a 
club library; it is sufficient to say that they are, 
generally speaking; well patronized, and contain 
many useful works. But the assortment is strange. 
I once saw a copy of "Cicero's Letters" looking sadly 
behind the times in an East-end club. 

In the matter of lectures the political club far 

^ Of 155 Metropolitan dnbt, 107 ha^e libnuies of their own. The 
avemge number of books in each dnb library is 577. 
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outstrips the sodaL Many political clubs have a 
lecture on alternate Sunday mornings, and often on 
one weekday evening as well A considerable num- 
ber organize lectures for every Sunday morning, and 
sometimes set aside one weekday evening for a like 
purpose. 

Of the 155 Metropolitan clubs which sent in 
returns this year, 78 have r^Iar Sunday lectures ; 
of these, fifty-nine are political clubs, and nineteen 
sodaL As to the audiences forthcoming at these 
lectures, it is almost impossible to secure even a 
workable average, since all varieties of number occur 
between fifteen and two hundred. The latter number, 
again, will sometimes be exceeded, if a magic-lantern 
is used at an evening lecture. Much depends upon 
the state of the weather and the reputation and gifts 
of the lecturer. 

To assume a critical attitude towards the educa- 
tional work of such institutions as these is somewhat 
absurd A workman's club is in no sense to be 
regarded as a class-room, and the fact that any 
educational work is carried on is itself a surprise 
and a gratification. 

The term * Political Club** has, among clubs 
affiliated to the union, but one significance. Political 
clubs are Radical clubs. I said before, that in any 
dub^ whether political or social, the social element is 
always predominant But as the educational work of 
these institutions cannot be ignored, neither should 
the political work be overlooked. 

Political activity is chiefly displayed when any 
election is in progress. The hall platform, usually 
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reserved for the musician, mummer, or lecturer, is at 
the service of the orator. Canvassing is systematically 
undertaken ; bill-sticking and other such duties are, 
in like manner, organized Nor is the club behind- 
hand in matters of local politics. The political club 
is frequently the aider and abettor, if not the originator, 
of what is so common a feature in modem politics — 
the deputation. 

So much, then, for the activities of these clubs. 
A glimpse is all that can here be given, before hasten- 
ing on to consider what is perhaps the most important 
question of all. 

It is not, of course, enough to plead that, without 
the sale of alcoholic drinks, these clubs would collapse. 
If they do more harm than good, it is well that they 
should collapse. If, on the other hand, it can be 
shown that what was first of all introduced as a 
necessity has not developed into an abuse, or even 
that the reports current respecting these so-called 
" Drinking Dens " are grossly exaggerated, something, 
at any rate, will have been done in the interests of 
common justice. 

When, at the suggestion of Lord Lyttleton, clubs 
which supplied their members with alcoholic drinks 
were admitted into affiliation, the council of the 
union took elaborate precautions against the abuse 
of this new privilege. The ninth annual report, for 
the year 1870-71, has the following interesting pas- 
sage, referring to this matter, under the heading 
« Public-House Clubs." 

Circumstances have recently occurred, in con- 
nection with this movement, which have attracted 
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considerable attention and discussion. There appears 
to be a desire, on the part of persons who have lost, 
or who have been unable to obtain, public-house 
licences, to open premises under the designation of 
•* Workmen's Clubs," where, with more or less of the 
usual club arrangements and restrictions, the sale of 
refreshments may be carried on for the benefit of the 
proprietor. In one such case the club was affiliated 
to this society^ ; but the council, on finding that the 
management was very unsatisfactory, and such as to 
bring the club-movement into disrepute, passed a 
resolution to the effect that the name of the club 
should be removed from their list of institutions, and 
the fact was communicated to the newspapers. The 
council have been assured by the Revenue authorities 
that there is no desire on their part to interfere with 
the sale of excisable articles in dond fidi dubs, where 
those refreshments are sold for the benefit of members 
only, and under such relations as shall prevent the 
abuse of that privilege, or the creation of a fictitious 
membership." 

The tenth annual report contains the following 
explicit statement in connection with this matter: — 
Several circumstances having occurred last year 
which rendered it doubtful whether clubs supply- 
ing excisable liquors to the members might not 
thereby render themselves liable to prosecution for the 
infringement of the Exdse laws, the subject was 
discussed at the Annual Conference of Delegates 

* Tbe iDcrcaied ftringcDcy of tcrntiiiy woold oMke mch a mittalw 
inpombU now. All dmU bckofing to the unkxi that idl intcnkants 
Bwtt be r cgii tc iwi vndcr Um Friendly Sodctkt Act 
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of Workmen's Clubs on July 20^ 1872. This re- 
sulted in the adoption of a resolution, and effect 
was given to the recommendation therein con- 
tained by a letter received shortly afterwards from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which it was 
stated that clubs can avoid liability by adopting such 
rules as the Board of Inland Revenue might consider 
necessary, and by forwarding a copy of the same to 
the Board, for their information. This suggestion 
has accordingly been followed by clubs which it 
affects, and much uncertainty and difficulty thereby 
avoided" 

Further, all clubs affiliated to the union adopt 
the rule that no visitor — that is, one who is not an 
affiliated member of the Club and Institute Union — 
may pay for refreshments. If he is introduced into 
the club by a friend, any refreshment he may require 
must be paid for by his friend, and infringement of 
this rule renders the member liable to expulsion. 

But in addition to these regulations for protecting 
the Revenue, most clubs have by-laws of their own. 
Most, for instance, will not allow a visitor inside the 
bar at all, and even a member from an affiliated club 
will be compelled to show his book, containing his 
associate card and monthly pass^card before he is 
admitted to the bar, though this precaution may be 
occasionally omitted if the person in question happens 
to be a well-known member of the Club and Institute 
Union. In any case, however, he may be called upon 
by any member to produce his book and show his 
monthly pass-card. 

But to all this it may be objected that, so far, 
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no guarantee is offered against members of a dub 
abusing their privileges by drinking too much them- 
selves; that measures which protect the Revenue, 
do not in any degree prevent drunkenness in a dub 
on the part of its own members. This, of course, is 
perfectly true ; but, here again, precautions are not 
wanting. The dubs themsdves have by-laws affect- 
ing the matter, and a member who becomes intoxi- 
cated, or in any way disgraces himself in the dub, 
at once renders himsdf liable to suspension or 
expulsion. Again, if an individual dub is lax in 
this respect, and permits drunkenness and misconduct 
within its walls, their evil report will, sooner or later, 
reach the ears of the authorities at the Club and 
Institute Union, and the dub in question will be 
rendered liable to expulsion from the union. There 
is no dub affiliated to the union that is not keenly 
alive to this, and the result is that the attitude of the 
dubs as a rule is one that backs the efforts of the 
council in their attempt to put down abuses of this 
nature. 

Yet one hears many complaints. Not an un- 
common one is based upon the fact that certain clubs 
affiliated to the union are tied to brewers."* That is 
to say, certain dubs are, in the first instance, started 
by the hdp of loans borrowed from brewers, and 
borrowed on the condition that the club in question 
purchases its liquors from the company that has 
supplied the loan. The main evils resulting from 
such an arrangement are that the dub may be com- 
pelled to pay a high rate of interest, and has little 
means of protection in case of being supplied with 
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liquors of an inferior quality. Nevertheless^ the 
phrase ''Tied to the brewers'* seems to be an evil 
sounding one, and much capital may be made out 
of it by opponents who wish to damage the move- 
ment in the eyes of an uninitiated public Certainly 
the system is an unsatisfactory one, and has been 
recognized as such by the council of the union ; but 
the position of our critics will not be strengthened 
when we inform them that, for some years past, a 
regulation has been in force, that no club so tied 
to a brewer will be admitted as a member of the 
union. It remains for them to make the most of 
the fact, that the rule has no retrospective force 

But the question still remains, To how great an 
extent is excessive drinking prevalent? This, of 
course, is a very difficult question to answer. There 
are, however, means at our disposal which may help 
us to a solution. 

It would be, of course, folly to assert that drunken- 
ness is unknown in these institutions. Occasionally 
instances of intemperance do occur, and such cases 
are usually dealt with by the committee of the club 
^and the oifender punished, either by suspension or 
expulsion. Such cases are, however, rare; and the 
real danger does not lie in the fact of an occasional 
lapse of this sort, so much as in the facilities for 
constant ''soaking" which club life seems to offer. 
A man, for instance, may sit at the bar for a couple 
of hours and drink much more than he ought, without 
positively becoming drunk or behaving in an unseemly 
manner, or creating a disturbance In this case the 
authorities of the club can take no official cognisance 
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of his proceedings. His behaviour may be all the 
while decorous even to austerity, but at the same 
time he is injuring his health and impoverishing his 
wife and children. 

That this is an evil which actually exists I am 
the last to deny. At the same time I afRrm that it is 
an evil which is greatly exaggerated. There are many 
clubs in the union where it is practically non-existent, 
and in this matter it is interesting to notice that the 
people who know least about these clubs are the 
people who have the blackest and most definite 
charges to bring against them. 

An enterprising and well-meaning person has, 
perhaps, heard about the dub-movement, and wishes 
to see one of these clubs. He prevails upon a friend, 
who is a member of one of them, to take him round 
Hie is shown over the premises, and what does he 
see? Workmen everywhere, unshaven workmen, 
workmen with the marks of their toil yet upon them, 
workmen with mugs of beer at their elbows, workmen 
playing billiards, workmen playing cards (not for 
money, as that is against rules), workmen reading 
newspapers or chatting at the bar, workmen drinking 
at the bar. Also his nose is assailed with the odour 
of strong tobacco which is being burnt in the bowls 
of fifty or a hundred short clay pipes. The premises, 
too, are large, somewhat dusty, and not very luxuri- 
ously furnished ; not squalid exactly, but, to . say the 
least, homely. He has not, however, discovered that 
the rent of the premises is probably £90 per annum,^ 

* The BKNiUily nbtcripdoB paid bj members is vsullj sijcpcace 
or sijqwDoe KsUjpeimx ; in a few cases a shilling. 

P 
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possibly even £iSO, which may perhaps account for 
a good deal He goes home with a jumbled impres- 
sion left upon his brain, of beer-jugs, billiard-balls, 
clay pipes, unshaven chins, and general cheerful- 
ness. The next morning he is questioned about his 
great adventure. " Were there many rows ? Well, 
no ; he cannot remember any rows. Many people 
drunk?" Can't say; he did not come across any 
one drunk, but a good many seemed to be drinking. 
Yet a week afterwards, should the subject of work- 
men's clubs turn up in conversation, his ideas will 
become the more decided, and they are divorced from 
the truth. * Oh, workmen's clubs — I know all about 
them ; I was in one last week — mere drinking dens, 

I assure you." Then the subject is dismissed. 

Through such channels does information too 
frequently run. 

In such a discussion as this, one piece of solid 
information carries much weight, and such a piece of 
information I have, fortunately, at my disposal The 
following figures have been obtained by inquiries which 
have been prosecuted throughout all metropolitan 
clubs belonging to the union, during the year 1894. 

II The average spent per year per member of those 
l|plubs which supply excisable articles is £3 9s. 2\^d.^ 
I^vhich gives us an average per week of is. 4^, or 
■rather more than twopence per member per night 
|fOf course it is easy to criticize these figures by calling 

attention to the fact that all members of a club do 
not attend on a given night^ The effect of this 

' The great bulk of members, often vnih their wive* and Jritnds^ 
are at their dnb on Satnrdayt and Sundays. This works out to almost 
the same as the steady attendance of each member. 
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critidsnii however, is considerably neutralized by two 
things: firstly, that this average of twopence per 
member per night includes all drinks supplied by 
members to visitors who are not affiliated membe» 
of the union ; and, secondly, that in this same two- 
pence b included the purchase of mineral waters, 
tobacco, and in many cases food, which is a very 
considerable proportion of the whole amount spent 

A somewhat moderate expenditure this for ''drink- 
ing dens " I These figures supply us with a far more 
rational basis of criticism than occasional flying visits 
of enterprising and well-meaning persons. The ques- 
tion, as we know, is a difficult one to investigate ; but 
the most rational way to set to work is to start with 
a cool and unbiassed mind, and attach their proper 
value to facts which have a significance that it is 
impossible for a fair-minded person to ignore. 

Before ending, I must draw attention to such 
connection as exists between these institutions and 
Toynbee Hall. This is the only settlement of which 
I have an intimate personal knowledge, and during 
my residence there I had special opportunities of 
estimating the value of the connection it maintained 
with the Club and Institute Union. During nearly 
three years' residence at Toynbee Hall (from Sep- 
tember, 1891, to June, 1894) I made a ''special sub- 
ject" of these dubs, and, of course, my time was 
mainly given to those in East London. Some time 
before I came upon the scene a conference had been 
held at Toynbee Hall which was attended by repre- 
sentatives from these dubs, as well as by residents of 
Toynbee Hall and others. At this conference the 
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subject of education in connection with these institu- 
tions was discussed. But this was by no means the 
banning of the connection between the Club and 
Institute Union and Toynbee Hall. On June 25, 1887, 
the twenty-fifth annual report, together with the presi- 
dent's address, was read to the assembled delegates 
of the union at Toynbee Hall, and it was in this 
year that the residents of this settlement put their 
premises at the disposal of the union on the occasion 
of their annual s<nrie. The twenty-fifth annual 
report of the Club and Institute Union has the 
following notice of the event: "The form of our 
soirh was this year altered with extremely gratifying 
results. By the kindness of the warden and resi- 
dents of To}mbee Hall we were given the free use 
of the hall, drawing-room, and library. . . . An 
excellent programme of music was also provided by 
the kindness of Mrs. Bamett and her friends, to 
whom we are much indebted for the very pleasant 
evening which our members enjoyed. . . . We desire 
here to offer our heartiest thanks to the Toynbee 
Hall friends for the energy and enthusiasm with 
which they assisted in making the party a success." 

The annual soirie for the two following years was 
also held at Toynbee Hall. 

My own experiences in these clubs were very much 
the same as those of the ordinary member. As a 
member of the Club and Institute Union I had the 
right of entry into the clubs affiliated to that institu-* 
tion. As a member of Toynbee Hall I, with others, 
did my best to strengthen the club lecture lists by 
obtaining the services of capable lecturers to address 
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the workmen in their clubs. The most difficult thing 
of all, however, is to get the club-man to attend such 
conferences, lectures, or sociables as are held for 
his benefit at Toynbee Hall. Shyness and lack of 
enterprise would be effective obstacles to most, while 
many who would willingly attend are, to a con- 
siderable extent, prevented by the lateness of their 
hours at work. The workman's club usually begins 
to fill at about nine o'clock. Eight o'clock will have 
struck before they have had a bit of a wash " and 
finished tea, and after tea workmen are inclined to 
take life easily. Evening lectures in clubs seldom 
get under way until half-past nine. 

But in spite of such difficulties the inside of 
Toynbee Hall is familiar to many an East End club- 
man, and some of the merriest evenings I remember 
have been enlivened by their conversation and songs. 

I am convinced, however, that the best way of 
getting to know about them is by constantly visiting 
them in their clubs simply as a club-member, and not 
as a representative of anybody or anything. At the 
bar or in the reading-room there is no such thing as 
shyness or reserve when once they have begun to 
regard you as a club-mate and a friend. Any subject 
that turns up for discussion here will be quietly and 
unreservedly dealt with. If it is your wish to expose 
historical, political, or religious errors, you have a 
better chance here than from a platform. Or if, on 
the other hand, your object is to learn and not to 
teach, a few hours casual chat will teach you more of 
the lives, thoughts, and feelings of these men and 
others like them than the study of many books. 
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Ever since its connection with the Club and Insti- 
tute Union, Toynbee Hall has emphasized this side 
of its work— a work which, although it does not figure 
on the statistical pages of annual reports, is none the 
less a necessary element in all endeavour of this sort, 
and, at the same time, is most far-reaching in its 
results. 

One word in conclusion. It should never be lost 
sight of that the Club and Institute Union is an 
organization that is essentially created by the people 
for the people; its strength as well as its weakness 
lies in this fact It is owing to this that the club 
movement has survived so many difficulties and 
persevered often in spite of terrible odds. But it has 
not only existed through these thirty years^ it has 
also progressed, and this again is due to its spon- 
taneity, which is its strength. 

I have pointed out the weak spots, and have 
carefully avoided exaggeration or under-statement. 
These weaknesses, where they exist, are incidental 
and not essential to the movement As the working 
classes improve, so will their institutions improve, 
more especially those which are of their own making, 
and the spontaneous outcome of their own habits and 
turn of mind. Help and encouragement are needed 
here as elsewhere, and nowhere are they received with 
more kindly welcome and heartfelt thanks than in a 
workman's club. The converse is also true, for while 
candid though adverse criticism is taken to heart, 
unjust strictures are bitterly resented and long 
remembered. 
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In a preceding paper, Mr. Ingrain has dealt with 
the model working man's club as it was conceived 
by the originators of the Oxford House Movement, 
and developed by Mr. P. R. Buchanan in his Tee- 
to-tums** — ^the happy democracy, free from every 
kind of bigotry, political or religious^ which aims at 
being a Idnd of recreative Whiteley to the workman, 
catering for his reading, his healthy outdoor exercise^ 
his bflliards and cards, his argumentative faculties 
(through its debating society), his musical taste, his 
dramatic instinct, and his ""days off" (by garden 
parties,"* excursions to Oxford and Cambridge, or 
elsewhere). 

But the scope of Mr. Ingram's paper is necessarily 
confined. The three or four clubs of which he writes 
are modeb and types of their Idnd, and a striking 
testimony to the effectiveness of the ten years' work 
of the settlement over which he presides ; but their 
usefulness is confined to one comer of one district la 
the vast Sahara of industrial Londoa The sodally 
regenerated through their influence could not amount 
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to more than the two 1^ and a part of an ear " of 
the prophet ; and yet the energies of the residents 
of Oxford House are absorbed in attending to their 
needs. 

But dei^ and philanthropists from all parts of 
London have made the pilgrimage to Mape Street ; 
they come, see, and are conquered ; they return to 
their parishes, or their districts, and start a working 
men's institute on the lines of the University or 
Oxford House Club. I do not want to seem grasp- 
ing in the credit I claim for the settlement of which 
I am a member of a comparatively recent date, but 
I cannot avoid the belief that it is due to Oxford 
House, in an immense dq^ree, that a working men's 
club from which the modem-day Erinnyes, alcohol, 
politics, and gambling are excluded, has become 
almost a sinequd nan of every well-organized working- 
class parish. 

But clergy, as a class, do not possess the lamp 
of Aladdin ; and a successful working-man's cliib is 
not made by wishing. It needs constant attention, 
tact, and resource ; it needs implicit confidence and 
friendliness between the organizer and his members ; 
it needs the knack of mingling on terms of perfect 
equality with the men, while yet, by some je ne 
sais quoi in himself, he shall preserve their freely 
accorded social homage. He, in fact, must be the 
kyning o( the new feudalism which is springing up 
in this present time, raised on the shields of his 
kin, for that in their hearts and consciences they 
acknowledge his superiQi;f{|ty. Now, to acquire this 
position entails an amouilt of time spent in the club 
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which few hard-worked London dergy are able to 
spare ; still less caa they find time to organize the 
cricket club, the football athletic, and rowing dubs, 
and all the other sub-societies which a prosperous 
club should possess. 

For, be it remembered that, in democratic London, V 
a kyning is all-essential It is a strange feature to I 
those who understand club life, how utterly inept 
the working man is for running the concern ''on his 
own." It IS not only that he is unable to see, for 
want of experience, all that a club may be of service 
and of pleasure to him, but also that the jealousy of 
the best, which is inherent in democracy, prevents 
his placing sufficient confidence in any of his own 
kind to promote him to the control and guidance of 
things. The Athenians were not, after all, so unique 
in their treatment of Aristides. Jules Ferry suffered 
like things at the hands of the French ; some of our 
sai disant ''Labour Leaders" will yet experience 
them at the homy hands of the trade-unions. In 
a self-governed club this democratic jealousy leads, 
in strange fashion, to aristocracy. " We want one of 
you Oxford House gentlemen to work it for us " — 
that is the reply of almost every club to an inquiry 
as to what their requirements are. 

I have opened my article with this general dis- 
qubition, because it does not appear, at first sight, 
what place a " federation of working men's social 
clubs" could take in a book of essays the aim of 
which is to describe the methods in vogue of dealing 
with the social problems of proletariate London. I 
am sanguine^ however, of being able to show, in the 
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course of my remarks, that, not only is the Federation 
a very real engine of social regeneration, but that, 
rightly understood, and properly worked, iti may 
become, par excellence^ the crucible in which the ''two 
nations may be fused into one. 

To bring these two nations to understand each 
other^s thoughts, intentions, aspirations, and desires, 
is the first essential step in the solution of the social 
problem* 

To the Hon. and Rev. J. G. Adderley and Mr. 
Harold Boulton, belongs the credit of having con- 
ceived the idea of a union of those clubs in London 
which were run on the lines so successful in Bethnal 
Green. A constitution was promulgated on demo- 
cratic lines. Ea^h club elects one del^^te for every 
hundred members, and these delegates, with the 
chairman, the secretaries (who are alwa)rs residents 
at Oxford House), and a certain number of honorary 
members, form the council by which all the activities 
of the Federation are controlled Council meetings 
are held four times a year, when all general questions 
are debated and settled, and new clubs applying to 
be federated are elected, while the routine functions 
are placed in the hands of the finance committee and 
games committee, elected from the council, and wield- 
ing powers delegated by it 

At the present time there are sixty-five federated 
clubs, ranging from Canning Town in the East to 
Acton in the West ; from Hampstead in the North 
to Nunhead in the South. And yet the movement 
is but in its infancy ; a little assiduous work will go 
near to doubling this number. Each club applying 
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for election sends in a form, on which it declares 
that it has no political object, and that it does not 
permit the sale of intoxicating liquors or gambling 
on its premises. It is also asked to state whether 
there b any religious test of membership'; but the 
existence of such a test does not necessarily imply a 
disqualification. Again, it has to declare whether or 
no it will adopt Rule XIV. of the Federation, under 
which any member of a federated club is to be en- 
tided to make use of any other federated club on 
production of his card of membership. This rule ia 
optional, but is, most properly, adopted by the vast 
majority of the clubs. 

When elected, the club pays a capitation fee of 
twopence per annum on each finandal " member, 
I./, on each member whose subscription is paid up, 
or who, owing to special causes, is excused his sub- 
scription by the committee of his club. This paid, 
the new club is entitied to all the privileges of the 
Federation. 

As regards management, the clubs are divided 
into Eastern, Western and Southern districts, each with 
its own committee and secretary. This principle of 
devolution has only just been carried into effect ; but 
it already bids fair to increase the usefulness of the 
Federation enormously. Oxford House remains the 
centre for the East End clubs, while Trinity Court, 
Camberwell, has accepted the duty for those on the 
"Surrey side and Mr. J. W. E. Robbins of the Anchor 
Institute, Notting Hill, is organizing the Western 
district with much success. The solidarity of the 
Federation as a whole is maintained by a united 
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council, while many practical difficulties are got over 
by this grouping according to districts. In this matter 
of working men's clubs, at any rate, the East is at 
present far in advance of the West 

The first point of usefulness in the Federation, 
then, is the opportunity which it affords for the inter- 
change of ideas, and practical evolution of details of 
club management through its representative oounciL 
I shall have something more to say on this subject 
when I come to discuss future developments of the 
Federation. 

But the chief spheres of usefulness up to the 
present have been — 

(1) The fostering of a love for healthy exercise 
through competition in manly sports ; 

(2) The promotion of personal intercourse between 
members of different clubs through the agency of 
the winter games " competition, in which members 
of the various clubs journey to each other's habitation 
to try conclusions at billiards, bagatelle, chess, 
draughts, whist, cribbage, and dominoes, the indi- 
vidual winners of the various tournaments receiving 
prizes provided out of the entrance fees, and the 
club with the highest aggregate of wins a handsome 
challenge cup. 

The entry for this competition has been very large 
this year, and the contests bid fair to be interesting. 
As r^^rds more active pursuits, challenge cups are 
given for cricket, football, rowing; gymnastics, and 
harriers ; while individual prowess is rewarded at the 
athletic meeting, and in the swimming and boxing 
competitions. 
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In many of these^ of course, only a small propor- 
tion of the clubs take part; the difficulties in the way 
of making manly exercise general throughout London 
are almost insuperable, and will continue so until 
Government sees its way to following the example 
of the County Council, and permitting cricket and 
football to be played in the parks under its control. 
The London Playing Field's Committee have done 
yeoman's service in this direction, and, working in 
harmony with this body, the Federation has managed 
to provide grounds for a considerable number of its 
East End clubs. 

As is only right and proper, the cricket competi* 
tion is most successful ; cricket clubs being almost 
universal in the clubs. 

Here I must mention an unpleasant circumstance, 
for it has a bearing on the claim of the Federation 
to be considered a regenerator, even in its capacity 
as a promoter of games. 

The committee of the Marylebone Cricket Club 
have, up to the present year, kindly permitted the final 
to be played at Lords'. Unfortunately the privilege 
was abused last year, and a disgraceful scene took 
place owing to some supposed laches on the umpire's 
part The club this year felt compelled to refuse the 
privil^e in consequence. 

Now herein Ues at once the difficulty and the oppor* 
tunity of the Federation. That scene was not unique. 
Only a few months ago the winner of the sculling race 
at the regatta rowed home amid a shower of brick* 
bats» and a noisy and tumultuous scene ensued upon 
the righteous disqualification of one of the crews. 
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Tot-hunting" is the rock of offence, and the 
Federation is striving to inculcate into the members 
of its clubs the true sportsman spirit We are far 
away from the days when the ivy or laurel crown 
was considered a sufficient reward — far enough 
removed, among the working men, from the spirit 
which impels sixteen youths of the dark and light 
blue to toil and moil at the oar for weeks for the 
glory of their 'Varsity, and the KrUfM ig atl of the 
said oar. But the goal will be reached There is 
a movement in favour of making each competition 
an affair of the club and not of the individual ; the 
reward of victory to be a challenge-trophy to the 
club, and a medal commemorative of the event to 
the individual When this spirit has thoroughly 
permeated the members of our clubs, the Federation 
will have attained definitely one of its objects. 

It is worth while to make a point of this, for 
association in sport gives the keen enthusiasm, the 
putting aside of self in the interests of the community, 
the self-restraint and good temper in adversity which 
all go to form character, and " character" it is which 
requires to be developed in the East-Ender. 

I have said that one of our objects is to aid the 
poor, struggling parochial clubs to attain some of 
the advantages which accrue to institutions like the 
Oxford House, and University Clubs which are 
backed by the pecuniary and personal help of those 
interested in the social work of the settlement The 
Federation has various branches for carrying this 
into effect In the first place, it has an "appeal 
account," from which loans are made to stru^ling 
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clubs to help them to furnish and to obtain the 
necessary appliances. This is a branch which may 
well be developed in the future. At present the 
sum at our disposal is quite inadequate to our 
needs ; but even so the value of the aid given has 
been incalculable. And I must not omit to state 
that, up to the present, every loan made has been 
repaid. 

To take a concrete instance : three years ago the 
Federation lent ;f 40 to a club in Shadwell to enable 
it to obtain a billiard-table. At the present time 
every penny has been repaid, principal and interest, 
out of the proceeds of that billiard-table, and the 
club has been able to get another, and more than 
half pay for that as well. This is only one instance 
out of several ; indeed, so great is the demand that at 
the present time the fund is exhausted, so that we 
shall have to suspend operations in this direction 
until some of the instalments are paid back. If any 
generous person or persons should feel impelled by 
the perusal of this paper to aid our undertaking, I 
would suggest a donation to the appeal account as 
about the most useful help he could give. I ought 
to mention here that the applications are all brought 
before the council, and they have the sole right to 
vote the money. 

Another undertaking which the Federation has 
in hand is the formation of a circulating library. 
It is proposed to form a central depdt at Oxford 
House, under the charge of a competent librarian, 
and to forward boxes of books every two or three 
months to every club which gives its adhesion to 

Q 
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the scheme. In this way members of the various 
clubs would have a chance of reading the . newer 
and more ephemeral books without putting their 
club to the expense of buying them. And it is 
thought, in connection with this, that, by getting 
presents of books, reductions from publishers, and 
applying to this purpose such money as the public 
might be ready to contribute, a way might be 
found to supply those clubs who need them with 
standard works, books of reference, eta, at a very 
reduced price. At any rate the scheme is worth 
trying. 

Agrain, it has been thought within the province of 
our organization to aid our members to make the 
best of their holiday time In this direction the 
average East-Ender is terribly unthrif^. He will 
squander his money in a long day-excursion on 
Bank Holiday, the fatigue of which leaves him more 
unfit than a day's work would have done ; and when 
he gets his week or fortnight, he will spend it hang- 
ing about the streets or in the billiard saloon of his 
favourite public-house. Not that he doesn't wish to 
go away, but that when the ordinary routine- of his 
life is interrupted, he "dunno where 'e are." The 
Federation intends to point out to him where he 
should be. We have a list prepared of lodgings and 
places of accommodation at different seaside and 
country places, each of which we can warrant to our 
members as clean and comfortable. We have made 
special inclusive terms in each case with the lodging- 
house keeper, so that our friend when he goeth his 
warfare knoweth the exact cost And, in making 
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our arrangements, we have been particularly careful 
to cater, not only for the gay and careless bachelor, 
but also for Paterfai^ilias, his better half, and his 
hopeful brood. There is not one of our later de- 
velopments which has been hailed with more fervour 
in the clubs than this. 

Perhaps this would be a favourable opportunity 
to say something of the summer Saturday afternoon. 
Last summer we had parties on alternate Satur- 
days to visit places of interest in London, which 
were, perhaps, more than moderately successful. 
Sir Richard Temple, M.P., was good enough to 
conduct us over the Imperial Institute, giving us, 
en route, a very interesting talk about India. (Our 
party of two hundred may be said, in this instance, 
to have fairly "bought" the place.) The Dean of 
Westminster and Canon Scott Holland very kindly 
took parties over the Abbey and St Paul's re- 
spectively, and all these were well attended, as were 
also the expeditions to the Tower, the Zoological 
Gardens, and Greenwich Hospital ; but for the 
British and Natural History Museums and the 
National Gallery there were no bids." 

Next year we hope to get friends who have 
country places within easy reach of London to ask 
our members down. It will not mean much— per- 
mission to roam over their grounds and disport 
themselves in such ways as they please ; a little tea 
and light refreshments : and the pleasure given and 
friendly feeling engendered will far more than repay 
the hosts. 

We are open to offers in this regard. 
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And as to the educational side ? 

Frankly, education is not our province. If we 
were to try it, it would be resented by our members. 
Not that there is no need for it ; the ignorance of 
the East-Ender as to the affairs of the world outside 
his own narrow sphere is* appalling enough. But 
^when a man comes to his club after the day's work 
he comes for recreation ; he is neither physically nor 
intellectually fit for mental effort, and one cannot but 
sympathize with him in his desire to " play." 

Yet something is done ; only we do not administer 
education as one would a horse-ball, but rather 
conceal it as one does the powder in the jam. Direct 
educational effort is confined to the offering of two 
prizes, the one for the best essay, and the other for 
the best paper on an historical subject to be read up 
from books provided by the Home Reading Union. 
But these two competitions find few to enter for 
them. 

The Federation, however, supplies lecturers to 
such clubs as apply for them, providing in this way 
a considerable amount of miscellaneous information, 
p/us oxy-hydrogen. 

But we look rather to the club debating societies 
to form vehicles of instruction in matters social and 
political. As regards opinions, we are charmingly 
happy-go-lucky. We are prepared to supply, quite 
indifferently, either Radicals or Conservatives to 
open debates, and to permit members to follow their 
own judgment absolutely. But we believe that, in 
the long run, if they are keen on their debating 
societies, they will learn to read up questions and 
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weigfa argument, and thus be led to a right conclusion 
— not that we are, among ourselves, by any means 
agreed as to which conclusion is the right one ! 

To enable the Federation to give aid to the club 
debating societies, a number of gentlemen have this 
year kindly consented to go from time to time to the 
different clubs to open debates. There are some two 
or three members of Parliament and public men 
among them, but the great majority are young 
barristers. I cannot help thinking that a very much 
laif^er number would give us their assistance if 
they knew of our requirements in this respect, and 
so I take this opportunity of appealing to those — 
and I know by personal experience that there are 
such — whose evening hours hang heavy on their 
hands in the West End There is no need to be a 
Demosthenes ; a clear head and some little know- 
ledge of the subject are all the qualifications which 
are needed. One night a week— one a fortnight — 
one a month, even, and an experience can be gained 
which cannot iail to be as interesting a^ the aid will 
be acceptable to us. This by the way ; I shall have 
occasion to return to this subject by-and-by. 

So far I have spoken only of the general debatii^ 
arrangements for the individual dubs, but this year we 
are working a scheme from which I hope great things 
in the future. Three subjects, outside the area of party 
politics, have been chosen to be discussed in joint 
confeiences of all the federated clubs : first, the ques- 
tion of the immigration of pauper aliens ; secondly, 
the Gothenburg system of reguls^ng the liquor traflSc ; 
thirdly, employen* liability. In the first place, these 

Q 3 
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subjects will be discussed <« ^^ hsting societies of 
JheJtorinn^^aljJubs, the Federation undertaladf to 
supply a speaker who will open the discussion in 
a non-partisan spirit Then the conferences will be 
held, one probably at the end of January, one at 
the end of February, one at the end of March.^ The 
meetings will be open to all members of the federated 
clubs who care to attend, and speakers of note — ^those, 
it is hoped, who are taking the lead in the various - 
movements — ^will be got to address them, and, what 
is just as important, to listen to the views expressed 
by the members. Is there not here, it may be fairly 
asked, the germ of a most important development of 
the Federation's work ? Through this machinery we 
may in time give to our organization an articulate 
voice which will be listened to in the highest councils 
of the nation. When any great social question is 
stirring the nation, we shall be able to make the 
voice of a large body of working men, not engineered 
in the interests of any party, audible to the ears of 
those responsible for the government of the country. 

So much for the Federation as it is. I think I 
have shown that it is a conception not unworthy to 
be included among the different schemes and under- 
takings set on foot to benefit the toiling masses which 
the other contributors to this volume have described. 
I have shown it to be essential to the full fruition of 
those social dubs which are of such untold value to 
the work of social regeneration. But my tale is but 

* The conference on the Gothenboig system is set for January 24, 
and the Bishop of Chester and Lord Tiffing have kindly consoited. 
to take part. 
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half told There are many branches yet of human 
life to which it may lend a powerful aid ; there are 
wants and aspirations yet which it must satisfy before 
it can become, as one of its members expressed a 
hope that it would become, " the guardian angel of 
the working man." 

And first and foremost, ''where a man's treasure is, 
there will his heart be also : " I want to see the fede- 
rated clubs used for the purposes of thrift. At present 
no definite or satisfactory scheme has been worked 
out, for we are, take us all round, but poor financiers. 
But I cannot help thinking that the mutual loan, 
sick benefit societies, and savings banks which are at 
present worked successfully by some of the individual 
clubs would gain in strength if they were amalgamated 
into a Federation affair. The clubs might be enrolled 
as separate lodges of the existing great Friendly 
Societies ; and certainly, when any national scheme 
of Old Age Pensions becomes a matter of practical 
politics, the club societies might be recognized as 
useful mediums through which the workmen's con- 
tributions might be paid. 

The fact that his life's provision is made through 
the medium of his club will very much increase the 
value of that institution in the working man's eyes. 

Again, the Federation hopes to do good work in 
the future in matters concerning labour. ** Boards of 
Conciliation" was the subject chosen for the "social 
subject** conferences last year, and Messrs. S. B. 
Boulton, George Howell, M.P., and Musgrave gave 
invaluable assistance. If we can interest employers 
of labour in our organization, and get them in large 
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numbers to join us as associate members, there will 
I be a Board already formed which could do much 
I useful, if informal, work in the direction of establish- 
[ing a friendly understanding between Capital and 
[ Labour. A conference of the Federation, convened 
by men who are outside the sphere of industrial dis- 
pute, to which the leaders of both parties were 
invited, might do much in the direction of mollifica- 
tion and counsel, even though it would be necessarily 
without any power to arrive at a definite decision. 

Closely connected with this is the proposal to 
establish a ''Labour Bureau.** The attempt was 
made some two or three years agq, but ended in 
failure, chiefly owing to the inexperience of those 
who had its direction, and to their lack of ''touch" 
with employers of labour. 

Here, again, we need to augment the number of 
our associate members very largely before we can do 
anything effective. And we must needs have too 
a considerable capital sum at our disposal to defray 
the expenses of office and clerical staff until the thing 
gets into thorough working order. It may be done, 
and it tt^i7/be done. I can conceive of no organization 
better qualified by the very conditions of its being to 
take it up. But, festina lente I we must walk before 
we can run, and enthusiasm will not make up for lack 
of business training and knowledge of the world. 

Another branch of public utility in which the 
Federation is well qualified to assist is in the ad- 
ministration of the laws on the housing of the 
working-classes, on the lines of the Mansion House 
Committee. The clubs round Oxford House already 
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take a useful share in this work ; we might through 
our organization extend the system till we have 
working-men's committees in every quarter of Lon- 
don. The municipal spirit is spreading; there is 
a common desire to see London a brighter, purer, 
more wholesome city. In such organizations as ours 
may be found the means of checking the deplorable 
spirit of political partisanship which threatens to 
wreck the development of our municipal life by 
subordinating the true interests of the community 
to the manceuvrings of party caucuses. When the 
Federation grows to manhood it will have its 
own utilitarian, non-partisan programme of municipal 
administration. 

So much for what we are, and what we may 
become I turn now to the question, What do we 
want ? How can those living out of touch with the 
seething life of industrial London, too busy to give 
their time to our work, assist us? In the first 
place, by becoming associate members. This only 
entails the subscribing of five shillings a year. I 
cannot help thinking that among all the business and 
professional men of London there will be very many 
who will be ready to link themselves with our 
organization in this way. The payment of this sum 
gives the associates the right to attend the annual 
general meeting of the Federation, and to elect 
twenty of their number on to the counciL 

This is the minimum of interest for an associate 
to take ; but he may do more, an he will He may 
attach himself to a 'particular club in his district : 
go and help in its administration ; run its debating 
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society, its musical society, its lectures, its cricket 
and football clubs, and its ambulance corps. What- 
ever a man's idiosyncrasy or his bobby may be, we 
can find an outlet for it in our oi^nization. Those 
who feel they cannot tie themselves down so closely — 
who, instead of giving an evening a week, can only 
give one occasionally — may enroll themselves on our 
list of those willing to open debates on set subjects ; 
or, if they have musical or dramatic talent, may 
signify their willingness to take part in concerts or 
theatrical " shows." I can assure all these that they 
will be richly repaid. I can say, emphatically, that 
an evening spent in a workman's club is far more 
enjoyable than one spent at a " crush " in a West End 
drawing-room. No one who has not met the London 
workman in his own special little* domain knows 
what a real good fellow he is— can gauge the genial 
hearty welcome which will be accorded, the broad- 
minded interest he can show in points of view which 
are not his own, on all subjects. 

There is no fear of the Bachelor Club young man 
feeling a fish-out-of-water at " Univ " or the RatclifT 
Tee-to-tum. If he will lay aside the erroneous idea 
that it is a " condescension " for him to come, he will 
be met as man by man, as friend by friend. He will 
be gauged by his capacity for good-fellowship, and 
his power to contribute something to the life of the 
club. 

To others — men skilled in business, men with 
their fingers on the pulse of public affairs, to Cabinet 
Ministers and Labour leaders alike — I would say, 
" Give us of your help and advice ; show us what we 
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can do, and how it may be done." We will provide 
the machinery, and hearty, willing workers, but we 
want experienced heads to guide us, friendly sugges- 
tion, a helping hand in starting. 

The prospect before us is almost limitless : who 
knows what may spring from the knitting and weld- 
ing of all classes together in social intercourse, in 
pastimes, in discussion of g^at questions ? In 
working-men's clubs, free from the taint of the pot- 
house, with ramifications extending into all the mani- 
fold sides of human life, helping in the home, in the 
workshop, in the playing-field, Englishmen may be 
made one in humdrum days of peace, as they would 
be one when face to face with a foreign invader. 
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A Senior Chaplain in Her Majesty's Bengal EstabUshmcnt 

Contents.— The Divine Institntioo of Marriage — The Three Characters 
of Marriage as found in History— Marriage, or the State of Innocence — 
The Fall and the Corruption of all Flesh— Marriage after the Fall and 
outside Christianity— Christian or Holy Mattimony— The Re- Marriage of 
Converts and Mixed Marriages— Polygamy— The Marriage of Near Kin- 
Index. 

Daily Footsteps in the Church's Path 

Being Daily Readings in Prose and Verse 
arranged in the Order of the Church's Year, 
from Advent to All Saint's Day. 
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East Syrian Daily Offices 

Translated from the Syriac, with Introduction, 
Notes and Indices, and an Appendix 
containing the Lectionary and Glossary 

By ARTHUR JOHN MACLEAN, M.A., 
Dean of Argyll and the Itles, 
Joint- Author of ' The Cathollcos of the East and his People.* 

Published for the Eastern Church Association. 

RcyaJ Qaartff. Printed in Large Type on paper specially made 
for the Work, £2. 2s, net, in sheets only. 

An Altar Book 

Containing the Order 
for the Administration of the Holy Communion, 
according to the Book of Common Prayer, 
together with additional matter translated from the English Missals 
of the earlier part of the Sixteenth Century. 

Edited by a Committee of Priests. 

CoNTBNTS. — I. Kalendar (Rubricated) — 2. Temporale — 3. Ordinary 
and Canon (Rubricated), with musical notation — ^4. Tones for sin^;ing 
Epistle and Gospel — 5. Sanctorale— 6. Commune Sanctorum— 7. Missse 
.Votivse — 8. Missae Deftmctorum — 9. Appendix containing divers Benedic- 
tions and Services of Holy Week. 

Rcyai S2mo. Printed in Red and Black on totted paper. 2s. 

Or in 2 vols, {the ' Hours ' a»id * Mirror ' separately). 2s. 6d. 
[Copies may also be had in sheets, complete, is, 6d.] 

The Hours of the Blessed Virgin Mary 

According to the Sarum Breviary, together with 
a orief Commentary from * The Mirror of our Lady.' 

Loadon: 34 King: Street, Cowtat Ganlen. 
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A Social Policy for the Church 

And other Papers on Social Subjects 

By the R«v. T. C. FRY, D.D., 
Head Master of Bcrkbamated ScfaooL 

CoirrBNTS.— A Sodal Poliqr for the Onirch— What can the Oergv do? 
— Some Causes of Social Apathy— To Working-men— The Social lanes 
of DiTOffce— The Ethics of Wills. 



Put Fru U SmhscrUtrs^ Tm SkUHtfgs m jmr, pmid in mdmrni ; 
#r Thru SkilHmit m Ntumkor, 

The Economic Review 

COKTBIfTS or TUB OCTOSBR NUMBBl, 1894. 

TiM Co Opennthre IdcaL 

The Riffht Rev. Thb Lobd Bishop op Dubmam, D.D. 
Comptnaaooe and tlia I iofwHirOmBtion. J. J. Cockshott. 
Py^ di c ti on as a Teat ia PoUtkalEcoiioaij. William D. M'Donbll. 
AdaHaratiooa ia Grootriaa. A Wmolbsalb Tbaobb. 
Two Viawa of Sodal Prof^raBa. 

The Rev. Fbbdbbic Rblton, AK.C. 
TIm Plaa for a IMnm Waaa. The Rev. L. R. Phblps, M.A. 
Nkholaoo'a ' Priadplaa ofPolitkal Bcooony.' Sidnby Ball, M.A. 
NotaaaadMtmoraada. 

Lacialatioa, Pariiamantary loqoirka and OOdal Rataraa. 

Edwin Cannan, M.A. 
Rariawa and Short Noticaa. 



Dtmjf 8tv. 11. 

What Bible Truth is 
according to the S.P.CK. 

A Protest 

By the Rbv. J. H. MOXLY, B.A., 
OiaplaiD H.M. Forces. 



Laiidoa: 34 Kiac Slraat» Coraat Gardaa. 
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Crown 8m. 2s. 6d. 

A Continuous Narrative of 
The Life of Christ 

In the Words of the Four Gospels. 
WiOk Biaps, Introduction, and Notes, aminged by. 

The Rbv. a. E. HILLARD, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Clifton College. 

Crown 8tv. 

St. Luke's Gospel 

The English Text 
With Maps, Introduction, and Notes arranged bj 
The Rev. A. E. HILLARD, M.A. 

Crown 800. 5j. 

Low Spirits and Other Sermons 

By the late Rbv. WILLIAM RICHMOND HUTTON, M.A., 
Rector-Designate of Lower Hardres, Canterbury ; 
formerly Curate of St. Michael's, Helston, 
and of St. Stephen's, Kirkstall. 



* Th«y oerudnly deserve publication 00 
•ay groand, for they are of marked ability, 
and we caaaot bat feel that Mr. Hutton, 
had he lived, would have made his mark 
in the Church.'— CBifNa levtow. 

' It b much to be wished that they may 
find a wide circle of readers. We cannot 
imagine any hboest man— scholar or simple, 
clerk or layman— who should read these 



brief addresses without feeling that his 
own life might be attuned to a higher and 
simpler riiythm. These sermons are neither 
subtle, nor pretentious, nor polemical; 
they suggest no cnrions consideration ; 
they affect no quaintness of style; but 
they have that distinction of self'Contain* 
meat and insight which readers of A. H. 
Qough's 'Mark Rutherford' will under- 
sund.'— 0Btw4 MsgMtne 
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Why we are Churchmen 

Seven Plain Reasons. 

By A. L. OLDHAM, M. A., Prebendary of Hereford, 
Rector of St LeoDud's, Bridgnorth, 
and Rural Dean. 

With a Preface by EDGAR C. S. GIBSON, M.A., 
Principal of Wells Theological College, 
and Prebendary of the CathedraL 



*Tbc whole book U a vahiablo maoaAl 
of Um saV)«ct, fit to lend lo wmk or CiJ- 
ttrioc ChordUBon or to toqoariflc Dkoon- 
Ura. It ftTM a foil rtply to all tbo 
ordinary qncstiom a parkk prkat nay 
fiad froin.«iK|tttrm. It » that a valaabk 
repertory of &ca and argaoMBts, woU 
aad twplyimt. . . . The wholo book U 
adaurabk, aad ia its aio pages coetbiaes 
•n aaMMBt of inforaiatioa, toecractaoo, 
aad arguaMiu scarcely to be foaod dee- 
where tave in Urge works. Itisaaiaaaal 
that edocaied lay people thoald boy for 
thenuelves, aad which shoald adorn the 
shelves of every parish aad school library. 



We caa highly recoouaead it, 
aad teaperate thoagh its tone is.'— 



* We caa heartily r 
•—■silsaal Chvek 
*This is aa admirable work.*— 

*Io this cn a p a rt aad clearly wrktea 
little book Prebeadary OMhaai sappUea 
Churduaen with tetrea reasons ferholdiag 
by the Aagltcaa braach of the Holy 
Catholic Apoetolic Charch ia oppoeitioa 
to the Papal system aad the Procesiaat 
sects.'- 



The Church Catechism . 

Notes and Questions intended to help towards its teaching 
in Middle Forms of Public Schools. 

By E. C WICKHAM, M.A., 
Dean of Lincoln. 



Loodott : 34 Kiac Strati* Covtat Gardaa. 
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From Advent to Advent 

Sennons preached at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 
By the late AUBREY L. MOORE, M.A. 

Third EtUiion, Crown ys,6d. 

Some Aspects of Sin 

Three Courses of Sermons. 
By the late AUBREY L. MOORE, M. A. 

Crcwn %vo, 3/. 6<^. 

The Message of the Gk>spel 

Addresses to Candidates for Ordination, 
and Sermons preached chiefly before the University of Oxford. 
By the Ute AUBREY L. MOORE, M.A. 

Crown %vo, 71. 6^. 

The Fire upon the Altar 

Sermons preached to Harrow Boys. 1887 to 1890. 

By the Rev. J. E. C WELLDON, M.A., 
Head Master of Harrow School, and Hon. Chaplain to the Queen. 

Crown %oo. ys, 6d, 

Old Truths in Modern Lights 

The Boyle Lectures for 1890, with other Sermons. 

By T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc, LL.D., F.R.S., r.S.A., F.G.S., 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, Honorary Canon of Manchester. 

London : 34 King Street, Corent Garden. 
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Crtmm 8tw. 51. 

Things Old and New 

Sermons and Papers. 

By the Rbv. G. H. FOWLER, 
Late Prindpftl of tlie OerQr School, Leedt. 

With a Pircfim by the Rsv. Da. TALBOT, Vicar of Leedt. 
Sicomd Edition, Dnmy Stw. 2j. 6^. 

High and Low Church 

Being a Discussion relating to Differences of Views 
within the Church of England as to matters connected with 
its Doctrine and Practice. 

By LORD NORTON. 
Cr^mn 809. y. 6d. 

Faith 

Eleven Sermons, with a Preface. 

By the Rbv. H. C. BEECHING, M.A., 
Rector of Vattendon, Berks. 

/m Tw0 FUmtmts. Largt /W/ 8iw. 21/. mt, 

A Paradise of English Poetry 

Ananged by the Rbv. H. C BEECHING, M.A., 

This work is printed on hand-made paper, boand in biickrafli» 
and published in a limited edition, which will not, under any 
circumstances, be reprinted. The publishers reserve the right 
to issue at a future date, should they think fit, a smaller aiid 
cheaper edition. 



Loadoo: 34 Kifltg Street, Coveot Garden. 
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Dtmy xtmo. 

The Demon of Lermontoflf 

Translated from the Russian. 
By FRANCIS STORR. 

Crown Stfff. 6r. 

Quorsum ? 

The Cry of Human Suffering: 
A Poem. 

By FREDERICK W. RAGG, M.A., Vicar of Maiworth, 
Fonnerly of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Crown %vo. IVith Wustratiom, 2s. net, or in Paper Cover^ is, net, 

A Short Memoir of Emily Minet 

For Twenty Years Lady Superintendent 
of the Nursing Home, Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Edited by the Rev. C G. GEPP, M.A., 
Vicar of Badsey, Worcestershire. 

Crown %vo, 3j. 
With Jllustrations by the Author^ and Maps. 

From Abraham to David 

The Story of their Country and Times. 
By HENRY A. HARPER, 
Anthor of ' The Bible and Modem Discoveries/ 
and Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 



London : 34 King Street* Corent Garden. 
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Extra Crown 8cw. With Map and Plans, i6r. 

Railway Policy in India 

By HORACE BELL, M-InstCE., 

CoDsnltiDg Engmeer for jSute Riilwajt 
to the GoTenunent of India. 

Contents. 

Historical Sketch—Gnaranteet and Asnstance^State Constmctioii and 
AdministratkNi — Hittory of the Gange on Indian Railwaya— Rates and 
Far es Indian Railway Legislation — Condnsion — Appendices : Standaid 
Dimensions ; Indian Railways Act ; List showing Lengths and other 
Statistical Fignres — Index. 

Mtdium 8tw. WUk Ftrtrmts and lUmirmtUm, 6s. 

The Publishing House of Rivington 
from 171 1 

Reprinted from Various Sources, and Edited by 
SEPTIMUS RIVINGTON, M.A., OxoN. 

Cromm 8tw. 7s, 6d. 

Arts and Crafts Essays 

By Members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society. 
Edited with a Preface by WILLIAM MORRIS. 
List or Contribotoks. 
William Morris, Walter Crane, G. T. Robiiuoo, W. A. & Beatoa, 
Socnen Clarke, Stephen Webb, Emery Walker, T. J. Cobden Sandertoo, 
F. Madox Brown, Heywood Sumner, W. R. Lethaby, May Morris, 
Alan S. Cole, Rcginakl Blomfield, Lewis F. Day, Edward S. Prior, 
Habey Ricardo, J. H. PoUen, T. G. Jackson, Mary E. Tamer, John D. 
Sedding, Selwyn Image. 
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Names and their Histories 

Arranged in Alphabetical Order, 
forming the Rudiments of Historical Geography 

By the Rbv. ISAAC TAYLOR, LL.D., 
Rector of Settniigtoik» York. 



Crown 8ftf . IViik Numenms Illustrations, ys, 6d. 

Notes on Tobogganing at St Moritz 

By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, B.A., 
Author of < Old Tonratnc* 



Sicond Edition^ revisuL In two Voluwus. Crown 8tw. i6x. 
With numeroiu IHustrmtioos, 
incladiog Pen and Pencil Drawings by Jane E. Cook. 

Old Touraine 

The life and History of the Famous ChAteaux of France. 

By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, B.A., 
sometime Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 

There are a few copies stiU left of the large-paper edition de luxo^ 
signed and numbered, with the illustrations hand printed upon Japanese 
paper and mounted, price £St 5s> net each. 
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DtmyhM. With Mmp and lUmstmHmu. idr. 

Diary of a Journey Across Tibet 

By Captain HAIf ILTX)N BOWER, iTth Bci^ Cavmlfy. 

CONTENTt. 

From Simla to the Frootler — Commencement of Explocmtioo— DcMrtod 
by oor G«idet— Meeting with Nomadt— In the Ndfhboarhood of 
Lham— NeeotiiUions with Lhaaa OiBcialt— Maiching Northwafd»— 
Enterinf Inhabited Coantr]r— Coantry with Stone Homet The Gnidci 
tnppUed by the Lhaaa OiBciab Desert— In the Neighboorhood of Chiamdo 
— Oiiamdo to Garthok— Garthok to Lithang— Lithamr to Ta Chen La- 
Through China back to India— Religion, Coontry, People, etc— Flora 
and Fanna— Temperatnre Charts. 

DtmyUfc. WUk M^t mmd a Flam. i6r. 

Venice 

An Historical Sketcli of the Republic 

By HORATIO F. BROWN, 
Author of * Life on the Lagoons.' 



Santd EdiHom^ rt9iud. With Ilhuirmiimu Crwmm 6/. 

Life on the Lagoons 

By HORATIO F. BROWN. 
Anthor of * Venice : An Historical Sketch.' 

Contents. 

The Lagoons: their Nature and their History — The Gondola— The 
Traghctti— A Gondolier's Bank— Floods in the aty— The Casa degU 
SpMti— Sant' Elena— Otele— Sails and Satlmaking— A Vision of U 
Sensa— Procctsiont— San Nicolo del Lido— The Doves of Saint Mark— 
The Dncal Palace— AU Sooli' Day— The Madonna della Sahrte— Home 
Life— PomUar Beliefe— Fopnlar Poetry— A Regatta and iu Seqnel— *Mi 
ChiamailMare.' 



Loodoa: 54 Kiof Stmt, CoviBt Gtfte. 
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With Maps. Crown %vo. 

Periods of European History 

General Editor— ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The object of this series is to present in separate Volumes a 
comprehensive and trustworthy account of the general develop- 
ment of £uroi>ean History^ and to deal ftdly and carefully with 
the more prominent events m each century. 

The Volumes will embody the results of the latest investiga- 
tions, and will contain references to and notes upon original and 
other sources of information. 

It is believed that no such attempt to place the History of 
Europe in a comprehensive, detailed, and readable form before 
the English public has vet been made, and it is hoped that the 
Series will form a valuable continuous History of Mediaeval and 
Modem Europe. 

Period I. A.D. 476-918. By C. W. C. Oman, M.A., Fellow of 

All Sonls* College, Oxford. 7x. 6</. 

\Alrtady pubUskid. 

„ II. A.D. 918-1272. By T. F. Tout, M.A., Professor of 
History at Victoria University, Man- 
chester. 

„ III. A.D. 1272-1494. By R. Lodge, M. A., Professor of History 
at the University of Glasgow. 

„ IV. A.D. 1494-1598. By A. H. Johnson,' M.A., sometime 
Fellow of All Souls' Colle^, and 
Historial Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, 
and University Colleges, Oxford. 

„ V. A.D. 1598-1715. By H. O. Wakbman, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls' College, and Tutor of Keble 
College, Oxford, ts, 

{Already published. 

„ VI. A.D. 1715-1789. By A. H ASS ALL, M. A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

„ VII. A.D. 1789-1815. By H. MoRSB Stephens, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. 6s. 

[Already published. 

„VIIL A.D. 1815-1878. By G. W. Prothero, M.A., D.Ut, 
Professor of History at the University of 
Edinburgh. 

London : 34 Kinfi: Street, Covent Garden. 
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Crown 9fw. H^itk Maps. 71. td. 

European History, 476-918 

By. C W. C. OMAN, M. A., Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford. 
Forming Voltmie I. of Periods or European History. 

U icttnactiw from iIm biitOfkiJ pobc of 



' WotwiflMf nding its BBodttt teak, tbn 
vohHM(Pttriod I)wiU bt nUMd by aU 
historical studcnu as tupplytog a r«al 
waat ia oar historical Ut« 
fopplyinf it wolL . . . 



* Thoofh OQ a oonparatively taiatl icaJc, 
If r. Oman's sketch is compteu ami vivU. 
His insist and acumoo m spprtcutliiff 
tha b«anngof tvcau and in c«i«uiipf thv 
inttoenco of parsonal character an par- 
ticalarly striking, whilst hia ' ' 
pict«rts<|iM styto makas thaij 
work as enjoyabla from th« 



Mr. Oman stams to havt. or to hava 
acqoirad, tha art of compraasaoo ariihoot 
saaifica of iataraat. as w« can tamUy from 
a sooMwhat caraful reading of tha vohuna. 
. . . Wo haif« only baan abia to indicata 
tha amin fcatoras of a moat oaafal and 
wall-aaacntad work : ' w« look Ibrwaid 
with pkasora to tha forthcoming Tolumm 
of tha tarias, which promisas lo ba a 
monument of otility and o( interest to all 
stndenu of Enropean history.— 
MiBiattiM gaOy Isami. 

Crowm 8«tf . WUk Cohurtd Maps. 6r. 

European History, 1598-1715 

By H. O. WAKEMAN, M. A, All Souli' College, Oxford. 
Forming Volnme V. of Periods of European History. 

V. in the series of books on Periods of 
Enropean History, fully maintains the 
repoutioo of that admirable series, whete- 
in a connected view of modem European 
history is attempted to be given.* — 

' In giving us the ifth of the Periods 
of European History. Mr. Wakeman has 
produced an excellent sketch, both dear 



'Mr. Wakeman's 
orderiy sequence, and his. narrative has 
clearness and coherence that most be 
accounted, in the circumstances, quite 
admirable.' i s l mis y Bevlev. 

' We are well pleased to accord to this 
volume (Period V.) the warm welcome 
which we have already given to the 
seventh and first volumes of this valuable 



*This work, which deals with Period 



CrmmUfC. With C0Umrtd Maps, 6s. 

European History, 1789-1815 

By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A.. BalUol CoUege, Oxford. 
Forming Volume VII. of Periods or European History. 

* The appearance of a test-book of this 



t appearance < 
period of European history (Period VIl.X 
such as tha one before us, n an event 
which every genuine historian will heartily 
To say that Mr. Morse 
las compiled the best Eaclish 
taat'book on the »obj«ct would be faint 
praise.'- J eafal ef l i umtH a 

* We have little but praise for this book 
(Mod Vll.); the series in which it ap- 
i\ planned, and the want it 



supplies afbrds greater justiAcatino for its 
cxaience than asost series can claim : Mr. 
Stephens is the best living Englkh au- 
thority on the French Revolution, and a 
thoroughly comoetent guide for European 
history during the whole period of which 
his volume trear 

' We have nothing but praise for Mr. 
Stephens' lodd, well-ordered narrativo.'— 
■iliinilOtiinn. 



Loodott : 34 IQac StTMt, Cofvtnt Gardco. 
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Outlines of Roman History 

By H. F. PELHAM» M.A., F.S.A., 
Camden Professor of Ancient History in the UniTersity of Oxford. 



ability. The mnlt will be weloome to all 
ttttdents. We had good historica in abvii- 
danoe, and wan oeecribed in a faihioo 
that wonld have satisfied Mr. Fraeman ; 
we had no oonstatntiooal sketch at oooe 
lodd, masteriy, and brief.' — 



'We know nothing in any language 
which can match his sketch for its ability, 
loddity, and terseness.' OnsHlsa. 

* Thus he has set himself to sketch the 
coQstitudooal history of Rome, and he has 
performed his task with extraordinary 



The Making of the England of Elizabeth 

By ALLEN B. HINDS» RA., Scholar of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Small Fcap. 8tw. with Maps and Plans, 

A First History of Greece 

By W. S. ROBINSON, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Wellington College. 

Dtmy Sv^. i6r. 

A History of the 
Theories of Production and Distribution 
in English Political Economy, 
from 1776 to 1848 

By EDWIN CANNAN, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 



London : 34 IQng Street, Corent Garden. 
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Elements of Music, Harmony, 
and Musical Form 

A Course of Study, Compiled expressly for the use of 
Students preparing for Examination. 
By M. I. RICHARDSON. 

Edited by GEORGE RISELEY, Orguiist of Bristol Cathedral, 
and Professor of the Organ at the Royal Academy of Music 

Contents. 

Pakt I.— SUTe; Qefr; Notes; ResU; Dots— Sharpt, FlaU and 
Natnrals — Time — Marks oH Performance ; Musical Terms — Intervals — 
Diatonic Scales — Chromatic Scales. 

Paxt II.— Diatonic Concords — Inversions of Coneoida— The Dominant 
7th— Inversions of the Dominant 7th— Essential Discords of the 7th— The 
Dominant 9th — Essential Discords of the 9th— The Doounant nth and 
13th — Suspensions— Pedal-Notes — Unessential Disoordi — Sequences — 
Chromatic Concords — Chromatic Fondamental Discords — ^The Augmented 
6th, and the Augmented 5th — Modulation — Rhythm. 

Paxt III.— Musical Forms. 

* U raally a wry loaiDOM and cw«f«Ily 

ition of Um 



CJtpOMI 

|ro«ild-work ot Mttticil tiMory. Its 
tonuuioa ia nkdy sndnatad, aad it 
pottixlcd vhb a rtaJ f«cUa|;. doc 10 n 
tor pcnooal diiplay u for suBplifyiag and 
damyiag it for Um nkc of yootblul 
read in. Bach duiptar cotidadw with a 
paptr of •saodaation qocstiont that oovar 
all th« gravod p io p ca ad lor ttady. Tha 
twiaiplw Mtoeiad ara adoiirahly choaan, 
aad, a a word, ve rocoouMod ih« book 
quita pOfftaaUaHy and iaipartiaUy to th« 



taachar. do kaa than to tha yoaag ttadant 
ofmok. A book ofthiakiadhaaleDg 
baaa aioch naadad.'— faB ISyi %m/l^ 

' Tha Author ia 10 ba ooogratalatad oa 
thia acholarly work ; tha book ia daarly 
tyitaiatiaad, and tha atyla claar ; it wiU 
bia a boftn to conaciaaciotta ictidaata.'—' 



from tha gvaat writan, aad ica awiiiM 
tiott papara wall aat.*- 



Foli0. I/. 

Technical Exercises for 
the Pianoforte 

By BASIL JOHNSON, Oifanist of Ri«by School. 



LMdott: 54 Kioff Stmt, CofMl Gardto. 
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Second EdtHcn, Rtvised. Crown 8fw. Js. 6d. 

Essays in English Literature 

1780 to i860. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

Second Edition, Revised, Crown Svo. 7s, 6d, 

Essays on French Novelists 

By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Crown 9vo. 7 j. 6d, 

Miscellaneous Essays 

By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

Contents. —English Prose Style— Chamfort and Riya/ol'— Modem 
English. Prose (1876)— Ernest Renan— Thonghto on Repnhlics— Saint- 
Evremond — Charles Baudelaire — The Young England MoTement; its 
place in our History — A Paradox on Quinet— The Contrasts of English and 
French Literature — A Frame of Miniatures : — Pamy, Dorat, Ddsangiers, 
Vad^, Piron» Panard— The Present State of the English Novel {iSgz}. 

Demy itmo. 3^. 6</. each. 
Bound in paper boards, with parchmottt dach. 

The Pocket Library of English Literature 

Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

Vol. I.— Tales of Mystery. Vol. V.— Seventeenth Cen- 
Vol. II.— Political Verse. tury Lyrics. 

Vol. III.— Defoe's Minor Vol. VI.— Euzabethan and 
Novels. Jacobean Pamphlets' 

Vol. rv. — Political Pamphlets. 

The ' Seventeenth Century Lyrics * may also be had bound in Cloth, 
gilt lettered, 6d. 



Loodoo: 34 King Street, Corent Garden. 
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New BdUi&m. Dtmy i6«m. 2s. 6d, 
May als9h€ had bound in Chiktxtra^gilt UtUnd^ andwiik^&i^gws, y,6d. 

A Calendar of Verse 

Being a Short Selection for every day in the year 
from Twelve Poets, one for each month. 

With an Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 



' As adnirahk link book ; pcrfcaps Um 
b«t ci its kiad hi •riituct. . . . W« 
can kiMitily "TV ^ ^f^^n ^ this cbsnBing 
**OJ«odar of VerK." If wo had aot 
pniaod it as • strisg of pearls, w« iboold 
bavo caUod it a book of gold.'— 
pMra«ali 

* Dclif htlbl lo handle aad lo look at, 
ddightral to read in. No extract exceeds 
twenty Uses. The porpoee of the vohuM 
b not that of iatrodactioa, BMKh less o( 



'A deKgbtlnl iFohme of ke yno tes lo 
Bagll sh po etry by which we asay strike a 
whole world of lefnenibraacc or dlsoovery. 
It win be welcooM to all those who. la 
these over-thoufhtfnl days, arc able, like 
coaunoo-sense Herrick, to It^ SMrrily 
aad tmst in good venes.**'— Befly dnealsle. 



' The selections have been well made, 
and any who wish to store the alad day 
by day with high tT 
pissssd wtU find the I 
their liking. '-Tsi 

'The dainty volnnM will be found a 
pleeienr enoogh ooawanioo. It is pret- 
tily cot ttp| aad the inevitable introdac- 
dM^Ujoai^the graoelhl penoMCr^ George . 

' Thoee in oeerch of a very taateftil gill 
book c o nid not do bet t er then piocure 
this "Calendar of VetM." The selec- 
tioos are very choice and varied, May of 
the best Baalish poets having been kid 
ander contnontion fross Shakaspeafe to 
Wim sa illcw^--^^^^^ 

'The book will please poetry kvsrii — 



Rpyal i6mo. 51. 

Love's Looking-Glass 

A Volume of Poems. 
By the Antbon of ' Love in Idleness.' 



* A Isttk vohnne of poeaM entitled *' Love 
in IdkaesB," was pabBshed a few yean 
MO by thiae Oxford fnends-Mr. / W. 
MackaH, Mr. H. C Beeching. aad Mr. J. 



& & Nfehok-and beiM 'i^peedOy ap- 
predased by all lovers of gracefol aad 
schokrfy vewiacatioa, it soon went ovt of 
princ The three writers now iseppser in 
the seaM asMxiatien in ** Love's Looking* 
Okes," which contain 



with 



The 



predecessor, for the new poeaM It rntak i 
are not less scholarly, ■slodioi, and 
graceful thaa the okL'- 



This delighlfel 
All the vwMis fbU of an 



ality.' 



thatsairit 1 
a loadi of 



Loadoa : 54 Kkkg Strati, Cov«ot Gtfte. 
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Crpmm Quarto. With Ntmurtm Jlbuiratiom. its. 

Inigo Jones and Wren 

Or the Rise and Decline of Modern Architecture 
in England. 
By W. J. LOFTIE, 
Author of ' A History of London/ etc. 
CoNTBNTS.— Introdnction— The Decmy of Gothic-Eliabethmn Arcfaitec- 
tare— The Beginnings of Pmlladian—Iugo Jones— Wren— Wren's Chmches 
— The Successors of Wren. 



Crpmm 8tw. With nunurous lUustrati&m. 41. 6d. 

The Evolution of Decorative Art 

An Essay upon its Origin and Development 
as Illustrated by the Art of Modem Races of Mankind. 

By HENRY BALFOUR, M.A, F.Z.S.» 
Curator of the Ethnographical Department (Pitt-Rivers Collection), 
University Museum, Oxford. 



' If r.lBalfour, at curator of the cthno* 
naphical department of the Univertity 
Mnieum at Oxfofd, which iodndes the 
wooderini collection formed hf General 



Pitt-RiTen, shoald be a competent autho- 
rity on the beifinninn of decorative art 
and the evolntiofi 01 the 



which are now used in work of that nature. 
That he b so we can vouch after reading 
the extremely interesting and instructiYe 
book he has recently published. Using 
the specimens in the coUection, he traces 
out and builds up a theory regarding the 
deveApment of decorative art whicn ex- 
ttads nrom the flint implements of the pre- 
historic period up to the presenL Tothoee 
interested in the subject we can cordially 
recommend the book.'- 



'A gbnce at the illustrations to Mr. 
Balfour^s essay is enough to show that, 
short as it is, it is a real contribution 



towards the understanding of what he 
apokigises for calling "Savage" Art. ... 
' • - • • oshis i 



Instead of inflirting upon u 
Art, which might or might not have com- 
mended themselves to us, he confines him- 
self to that which he knows, and the result 
is a most interesting and suggestive little 



' A verv suggestive essay upon the origin 
and development of decorative art as illus- 
trated by the art of modern races of man- 
kind, from the competent pen of the 
curator of the Pitt-Rivets collection at 
Oxford. It is b fact an introduction to 
the comparative and scientific study of 
esthetics, based upon facts and not upon 
theory or sentiment. ... No one has 
better oppor tu nities for supplying the 
defect in the scientific treatment of 
esthetics than the curator of the Pitt- 
Rivers collections. '"VImss. 



London : 34 Kiog Street, Corent Garden. 
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Crown SoA. 71. 6d, 

The Art Teaching of John Ruakin 

By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, U.K. 
Crown Ufc. fVUk lUustrutwns. 5x. 

The Dawn of Art in the Ancient Worid 

An Axchseological Sketch. 
By WILLIAM BiARTIN CONWAY. 
Sonetune Roiooe Profenor of Art in UniTenitj CoUcge, Liverpool, 
Victoria UiUTernty. 

Socond Edition, Crown 8«v. 7/. 6d. 
IVitk Froniis^t and Thirty lUnstroiims in tJU Toxt. 

Architecture, Mysticism, and Myth 

An Essay in Comparative Architecture, 
being an Inquiry as to the Basis of certain Ideas 
common to the Sacred Buildings of many Lands. 
By W. R. LETHABY. 

St^r Royal ^.yiA pp. ys. not. 
fVitA Ono Hundrod and Fifty tthutrtdimu, 
of which Sixty aro Fkli-Fogo, mnd Six Photogrm m t r o I^atos. 

English Pen Artists of To-day 

Examples of their Work, 

with some Criticisms and Appreciations. 

By CHARLES G. HARPER. 

The English edition of this book is limited to $00 copies, and will 
not, under anv circumstances, be reprinted in any form. Twenty- 
five numbered and signed copies only are issued in a special 
form, the iUustrations hand printed upon Japanese paper and 
mounted. The binding of these copies is in naif morocco, and 
the price Ten Guineas. 



London: 34 Khif Strsel, Coieot GaidM. 
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Demy 8fv. %\s. nef. 

Lectures and Essays on Fevers 
and Diphtheria 

1849 to 1^79 

By Sir WILLIAM JENNER, Bart., G.CB., 

M.D. Lond. and F.R.CP., D.CL. Oxon., LL.D., Cantab, and Edin., 
F.R.S., President of the Royal College of Physicians from 1881 to 
1888, Physician in Ordinary to H.M. the Qaeen and to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, Consulting Physician to University College 
HospitaL 

Contents. 

On Fbvbrs: Tpyhus Fever— Typhoid Fever— Relapnng Fever— 
Febricula. 

Thrbb Lbctures on the acute specific diseases, being the Gnlstonian 
Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Physicians of London in 
1853. An Address on the Treatment of Tjrphoid Fever, delivered 
before the Midland Medical Society, at Birmingham, November 4, 
1879. 

On Diphtheria : lu Symptoms and Treatment 

Clinical Lectures on Croup and the Diseases that resemble it 

J?emy $tfc. l^. net. 

Clinical Lectures and Essays, on Rickets, 
Tuberculosis, Abdominsd Tumours, 
and other Subjects 

By Sir WILLIAM JENNER, Bart., G.CB. 



London : 34 Kinff Street, Corent GArden. 
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Dimy 8tw. 2ls. mi. 

The Hygiene, Diseases, and Mortality 
of Occupations 

By J. T. ARLIDGE, M.D., A.R (Lowix), F.R.CP. (LoHD.) ; 

Coosaldng Phyndan to the North Stmffordshiie Infirmary ; 
Ute Milroy Lecturer at the Royal College of Phyiidans, etc. etc. 



' Dr. Ariidf vofk ihoold be vdoooMd 
by IfwIafOTi and pbilaathropkts u w«U 
at by th« Mabart of tha nadical proCM- 
noBt .wboM doty it it to ba tpadally 
anmaintad with tbota cantat whkb aiact 
tba haaltb of tha difliBrant lactiou of tha 
iadiatcrial ooaBmanity. ... It only ra- 
maim for at to tay that, having fooa 
caralnlly thnrng h tha book« wa can ooo- 
idaatly racoaunasd it at a valaabla work 
of r af er a a c a to all who ara inttrattad ia 
tha walfara of tha iadattrial dattat.'— 

* A Dovd aad important work daaliag 
with a aabjact of graat pobUc at wall at 



* Wa hava alraady briafly nockad Dr. 
Arlidfa't innraating work; but tha import- 
apoa of tha qatttioni with which itdaab it 
mflbciant to 
oooat of tha 
aathor hat arrivad, aad of tha principal 
^laila Qpon which thata co n ch i ihw t hava 



* From what wa hava qnotad it will ba 
•aaa that tha la taar ch t i andartakan by 
Dr. Ariidga, for hit Milroy Lactaroa, and 
ambodiad in tha vohuna balora at, ara, 
from a practical at wall at 
point of viaw, of tha nK 
actar to all who aia coaoaraad that waakh 
whila man dacny.'- 



'Will ba conidarod tha atandaid an- 
thority on tha aabjact for many ymn to 

'Thbmattarfywork. . ... Dr. AHMga 
in tha praparatioo of this work has r«i- 
darad a tiffnal pobUc tarvica.*— 



'Thbinvaloablawork.'- 

' Faw, if any, Bridah bms hava a bactor 
right than Dr. Ariidga to ba haard oo ihia 
particular aabjacL . . . fjhm vohuna it) 
crammed from covar to covar with awat 
iataratting and important fafnrmariiw, 
givaa with a plainatm of 



UdalightfU 
oat a latitriag of 



fBTthaaawkh- 



'A book of graat vahm and iaimaat 

'Tha vahmbia traatiaa.*^ 

'Dr. Ariidga hat givan at a highly 
craditabia and aatfal coUactioo of malarial 
oo thit i m p or tat aali^act.'— 

It thoold ba qoita invalaabla. Ftr^ 




ia iia obvioot awwal that 
■padal dangart on tha part of workama or 
wo ik woma a thoald ba oMt by tpadal pra. 



Loadoo: 34 Kiaf Stratt* CovtsI Gwd«. 
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Crown Stitf . 9ir. net. With lUmstratiam, 
Third Edition^ Revised and Entargut, 

Health at School 

Considered in its Mental, Moral, and Ph3rsical Aspects. 
By CLEMENT DUKES, M.D., B.S.LOND., 

Member of the Royal College of Physidans of London ; 
Physician to Rugby School ; 
Senior Fhytidan to the Hospital of St. Cross, Rugby ; 
Howard Medallist of the Royal Statistical Society of London. 



'This work has already attaint the 
podtioa of being a standard text-book on 
the sabject with which it deals. It is in 
every respect worthy of its repotatioo, and 
in the present edition has not only been 
bronght well abrean of the gratifyinK 
advances that have of late years been 



introduced among the ap pr o ved oondttaoos 
of school life, bat calls pointed attention 
to further reforms that have imperative 
claims on sdiool authorities, to whom Dr. 
Dukes' Manual cannot be too cordially 
recommended.' — AbardMa IimimI, 



Crown Svo. 6s. net. 

The Essentials of School Diet 

Or, The Diet Suitable for the Growth and Development 
of Youth. 

By CLEMENT DUKES, M.D., B.S. Lond. 
Demy 8cv. ii. 

Work and Overwprk 

In Relation to Health in Schools 

An Address delivered before the Teachers* Guild, 
at its Fifth General Conference held in Oxford, April 1893. 

By CLEMENT DUKES, M.D., B.S.Lond. 
London: 34 King: Street, Covent Garden. 
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Crown 8tw. $$. 
WUk Ma^ and Ilbutrmiwm. 

Norway and the Norwegians 

By C F. KEARY, BLA., F.S.A. 

Contents.— The Land— The People— SeafiLrinf— The Edda and its 
MytholoQr— The Sagas — History— Modern Norway — Norse LitcraVnie — 
The Wild Flowers of Norway— Genealogical Tables— Index. 

Ctyum 8ci#. 

IVitk a Map, 

The Forest Cantons of Switzerland 

Lusern, Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden. 
By J. SOWERBY, M.A. 
Contents.— Intfodttctioo — ^Topography and Characteristics— Politkml 
History— Coostitutiooal History— Subject and Protected Land»— Ecde- 
tiastical History — Ecooomical Condition, Trade, etc — Manners and 
Costoms— Language and Dialects — Legends, Pbctry, Literature, Art, etc 
— Remarkable Men — Geology, Fauna, Flora, etc— Canton and Town of 
Looeme — Lake of Looeme — Rigi and Pilatus — Schwys : the Fortress of 
the Lands— Canton Uri— St. Gotthard— Canton Unterwalden- Alpine 
Exploration— Local Traditions— Index. 

Royal 8ci#. 31/. nH. 
With 73 Jihutratiam by tks Anikar, 

Rambles round Rugby 

By ALFRED RIMMER. 
With an Introductory Chapter on Rugby School 
by the Rxv. W. H. PAYNE SMITH. 

Lopdon: 34 Kiaf StrMt» Cawot Gwdaa. 
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Two Volmmis, Crtmm 8m. 7j. $tuh. Sold stparatdy. 



France of To-day 

A Survey, Comparative and Retrospective. 

By M. BETHAM EDWARDS, 

Ofl&der de L'lnstraction Publiqne de Fnuice. 
Editor of Arthur Youog's * Travels in France.' 



'Your cxodlcDt work, " Fnnca of To- 
day,** iiilfils my highest expectadoos. It 
is in every way worthy of your high 
repotatioo as oar firtt living authority on 
Franoe.'^Mr. FuDnic Hamuson. 

* The present volome (VoL II.)completes 
her sarvey of French provincial life and 
records the impressions and experiences of 
an ohserver whose knowledge, sympathy, 
and insight are conspicuous in every page, 
though her kindly spirit is not inconsistent 
with the exercise, on fitting occasion, of a 
keen critical faculty. In a very valuable 
and instrucdve appendix she gives a brief 
summary of French progress, intellectual, 
•odal, and material, since die estaUtsh- 
t of the Third Repnblic'- 



'Her book, now completed, may be 
confidently recommended to all who wish 
to know how France appears to a dear- 
sighted, thoughtful, and sympathedc ob- 
The appendix on 'French Pro- 
is especially notable.' — < 



' No living English writer, perhaps no 
living French writer, has a more intimate 
■cqusimence than Miss Betham Edwards 
with France and the French. Like Arthur 
Young in the last century, she has wan- 
dered throughout the whole length and 



breadth of the country, and she adds to 
that writer's fiKulty of observatioo, broader 
sympathies and a greater range of intel- 
lectual cultivation. Her *' France of To- 
day" is a delightful book, setting forth the 
French peasant and the French bourgeois 
as they are, naught extenuating nor anglit 
setting down in malice.'— Dilly Mwn 

* Votre ouvrage r^um< avec nne exacd* 
tude et une nett< parfaites, un grand 
nombre de connaissances sur plusienrs 
provinces de la France. La lecture en est 
facile, inttfrressante et trte instructive.*— 
M. Cmaklbs LaoTHiaic, Ingteieur en 
chef des PonU et Chausste Author of 
' Le RhOne,' etc. 



* C'est dans le x 
veillance pour nous, avec lea m£mes dons 
de curiosity intelligente, de sagaoe obaar^ 
vaUon, d'eaprit positil^ de Arthur Young, 
que Miss Betham-Edwards visitait notre 
pajrs. Certains passages de node Anglaise 
out vraiment une valeur historique et 
philosophique.* — M. Alfrkd Ramfaoo, 
LaBevueMeue. 

'Sans cesser d'etre Anglaise Miss 
Betham-Edwardss'eat prise d'une v^itable 
affection pour notie pajra et elle apprfde 
sainement ce qu'elle y a vn.* — 

LerelttiemaL 



Loodoa : 34 Kmff Street, Covent Garden. 
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Om Voiumg, Suv. 181. mt. 

The Iliad of Homer 

TnntUtcd into English Proie hj JOHN PURVES, M. A., 
Late FeUow of BftUiol CoUege, Odofd. 

With an Introduction hj EVELYN ABBOTT, LL.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol CoUege, Oxford. 

CfWN 8tw. 6f . 

A Guide to Greek Tragedy 

For English Readers. 

By the Rbv. L. CAMPBELL, LL.D., 
Emeritus Proliessor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. 

Cranm 8tw. 6r. 

A Short History of Greek Philosophy 

For Students and General Readers. 

By JOHN MARSHALL, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Edin., 
Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh, formerly Vn Mma i 
of Classical Literature and Philosophy in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

The French Wars of Relig^ion 

Their Political Aspects. 

By EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A., 
Fellow, Lecturer, and Seakv Bursar of Queen's College, Oxford. 

Loodoe; 34 IQoc 8lrMl» CofWt Gwd«. 
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Crown $vo. 7s, 6d, 

Studies in Secondary Education 

Edited bf ARTHUR H. D. ACLAND, M.P., 
Vice-President of the Council of Education ; 
and 

H. LLEWELLYN SMITH, M.A., RSc, 

With an Introduction by the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P., 
President of the Board of Trade. 

Published nnder the Auspices of the National Association 
for the promotion of Technical and Secondary Education. 

Crown $vo. $s. 

Teachers' Guild Addresses, 
and the Registration of Teachers 

By S. S. LAURIE, LLD. 
Professor of the Theory, History, and Art of Education 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

Contents.— The Philosophy of Mind, and the Training of Teachers 
—Theory, and the Curriculum of Secondary Schools— Method, and the 
Sunday School Teacher — Montaigne, the Rationalist — Roger Ascham, 
the Humanist — Comenius, the Encyclopsedist and Founder of Method — 
The Schoolmaster and University (Day) Training Colleges — Selection 
from Evidence given before a Select Parliamentary Committee on a 
Teachers' Registration and Organisation Bill — Report of Select Committee 
of the House of Commons. 

Crown Svo, ys, 6d, 

Thirteen Essays on Education 

Edited by the Hon. and Rbv. K LYTTELTON, M.A., 
Head Master of Haileybury College. 



Loodon : 54 Kin^: Street, Covent GArdea. 
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WUk Maps, Ctpmm 8m. 7^. (id. 

History of English 

A Sketch of the Origin and Development of the English 
Language, with Examples, down to the Present Day. 

By A. C CHAMPNEYS, M. A, 
AiufUnt Master at Marlborough CoUcfc 

* W«CMi cordblly rMOMMBd thk «»- * It it flimii to bii •hh to m§ tin ty» 
IMMMliaft bat oMfel book, wbkb will ^ . T 

tfo^bdMlad bs way isto tbo boiidB of. 



I piMwt to b« abh to my tbot 
tomfBTftbovotkoOTdteryl 

oflttf- • ^-^^ ^ 



'Afraibaad vmhMbk book. . . . Aio- 
■MifciMj food nniiilwuiiHi . . . 
book it on owotdkgty wngoiiin om.'^ 



aoootltii MM n woy mco no mumm 01. 
•ad bo nod by, aaay poopk vbowoold 
bo datonod bjM^Jt* ofW 

* A tcboUHy mad voU-writton introdoc- 
lion to tko stady of Eogliik pkOology.*— 



The Victorian Age of English Literature 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT and F. R. OUPHANT, KA. 



Crgrnn 8cw. IViik ilhutrmtimu. 11. 

Plain Handicrafts 

Being Essays by ArtisU setting forth the Principles of Design 
and Established Methods of Workmanship. 

A Guide to Elementary Practice. 

Edited by A H. MACKMURDO. 
With a PrefiMC by G. F. WATTS, R. A 
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The Religion of Humanity 

And other Poems. 
By ANNIE MATHESON. 

Demy i6mo. 

My Book of Songs and Sonnets 

By MAUDE EGERTON KING. 

Outlines of British Colonisation 

By the Rbv. WILLIAM PARR GRESWELL, M.A. 

Author of ' Oar South African Empire,' ' A History of the Dominion of 
Canada/ and ' Geogmphy of Africa Soath of the Zambesi,' etc. 

With an Introduction by the Right Hon. LORD BRASSEY, K.Ca 

Contents. — The West Indies— Newfoundland— >The Dominion of 
Canada— The West African Settlements— The South African Colonies— 
The Australasian Colonies— New Zealand— The Islands of the Pacific 
and Fiji — Ceylon and the Maldive Archipelago— Mauritius — Hong Kong 
—Appendices of Facts and Figures — Index. 

Twelftk Thmisasul^ Fcap $vo, is. 6d. 

Popular Lessons on Cookery 

By Mrs. BOYD CARPENTER. 
London : 34 King Street, Corent GArden. 
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